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SITUATIONS VACANT 


KENT PROBATION COMMITTEE requires 
WOMAN PROBATION OFFICER. Salary 
and appointment in accordance with Proba- 
tion Rules, 1949-52. Applicants must be not 
less than twenty-three nor more than forty 
years of age. Post superannuable. Medical 
examination. Applications, stating age, quali- 
fications and experience, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials, to Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace, County Hall, Maidstone, 
by October 8, 1954 


WESTMORLAND Probation Committee.— 
Applications are invited for the post of part- 
time Woman Probation Officer for this 
County ; salary £120 per annum, plus travel- 
ling, subsistence and other normal out-of- 
pocket expenses Further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained from me, 
and applications with the names of two referees 
should reach me as soon as possible. K. S. 
Himsworth, Clerk of the Committee, County 
Hall, Kendal. 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
i Ff Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


BRoroucu OF WREXHAM 
Appointment of Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from admitted 
Solicitors for this appointment. Salary A.P.T. 
Grade VIII (£785—£860 per annum). 
House provided. Further particulars and 
conditions from the undersigned. 
Applications to be received by October 5, 
1954, 
PHILIP J. WALTERS, 
Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, 
Wrexham. 
September, 1954. 


| particularly conveyancing work, 


WEst RIDING MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Borough of Morley 


Appointment of whole-time Assistant Clerk 
in the Office of the Clerk to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
whole-time appointment. 
have a thorough knowledge of the work of a 
Justices’ Clerk’s Office, and previous Court 
experience is essential. The appointment 
will be made within the salary scale £490 x 
£15—£535 per annum, commencing salary 
according to experience, the scale to be subject 


| to review when National Scales for Justices’ 


County BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 


| THIRD ASSISTANT SOLICITOR required 


in Town Clerk’s Department, Sunderland. 
Municipal experience desirable but not essential. 
Salary —A.P.T. Grade VII (£735 — £810). 


| Applications stating age, qualifications and 
| experience, with copy testimonials, to Town 
| Clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland, by September 


| recommendations of the Joint 


30, 1954. Canvassing directly or indirectly 
will disqualify. 


WORKING URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


Appointment of Clerk to the Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors 
of at least seven years’ standing, with wide 
municipal experience, for the above appoint- 
ment, at a salary in accordance with the 
Negotiating 
Committee for Town Clerks and District 


, Council Clerks (population range 45-60,000). 


Forms of application, giving full particulars 
of the terms and conditions of the appointment 
may be obtained from, and completed applica- 
tions should reach, the undersigned not later 


| than Monday, October 18, 1954. 


Applicants must | 


Clerks’ Assistants have been negotiated or | 


fixed. The appointment which is superannuable, 
will be subject to one month’s notice on either 
side, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications, stating age and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, 


| mittee procedure essential ; 


must reach the undersigned not later than | 


Saturday, October 16, 1954. 
BERNARD KENYON, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee 
County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


C ITY OF PLYMOUTH 


Appointment of Conveyancing Clerk 
Town Clerk’s Office 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above | 


appointment at a salary in accordance with 
Grade A.P.T. Il (£520 per annum rising by 


| salary dependent 


Canvassing will disqualify. 
F. H. SMITH, : 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Woking, Surrey. 
September 15, 1954. 


County OF ISLE OF ELY 


Appointment of Committee Clerk 
. (Grades LI1/TV) 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Committee Clerk in the Office of the 
Clerk of the County Council and Clerk of the 
Peace. Knowledge of Local Authority Com- 
experience in 
Quarter Sessions work an advantage. 

Salary in accordance with A.P.T. Grade 
LI/IV (£550-£625 p.a.) with commencing 
upon qualifications and 
experience. Appointment otherwise subject to 
the National Conditions of Service, the Local 
Government Superannuation Acts, to a medical 
examination and to one month’s notice on 
either side. 

Applications to be made on form obtainable 
from the undersigned and returned not later 
than October 9, 1954. 

R. F. G. THURLOW, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


| County Hall, 


annual! increments of £15 to £565 per annum. | 


A recent recommendation of the National 
Joint Council, if accepted, will increase this 


salary scale as from January 1, 1955, to £540, | 


rising to £580). The appointment is super- 
annuable and the successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 
Previous experience in a Local Government 
Office is not essential. 
details of experience in a Solicitor’s office a: 

and par- 


Applications giving | 
nd 


ticulars of present and previous employment | 


together with the names of two referees must 
reach me before Wednesday, September 


Dated this Tenth day of September, 1954. 
S. LLOYD JONES, 
Town Clerk. 


29, 1954. 


Pounds House, 
Peverell, 
Plymouth. 


| 
| 


March, Cambs. 
ERBYSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
qualified in accordance with the Justices of 
the Peace Act, 1949, for the appointment of 
whole-time Clerk to the Justices for the Derby 
County, Appletree and Repton Petty Sessional 
Divisions with a total estimated population of 
89,211. 

The salary payable will be £1,500 rising by 
annual increments of £50 to £1,750. 

Superannuable post. Medical examination 
required. 

Forms of application from the undersigned 


| returnable by October 16, 1954. 
D. 


G. GILMAN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
County Offices, 
Derby. 
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NOTES of 


Missing the Bus 

The decision of a metropolitan magistrate that a passenger had 
a right to board an omnibus when it was stationary at traffic 
lights has given rise to a great deal of controversy. The question 
can be looked at from various points of view. In the off-peak 
hours when there are no long queues and there is ample room 
on the buses it is very annoying for a would-be passenger to be 
prevented from getting on a bus which is stationary at a traffic 
light (and any reasonably active and observant person can do 
this with perfect safety) when the alternative is that he is unable 
to get to the appropriate bus stop in time, misses that bus and 
has to wait ten minutes or more for the next one. Against this 
some people argue that because infirm or elderly people may not 
be capable of dealing safely with the situation which arises when 
the bus starts to move off from the lights as they are boarding 
it no one else should be allowed to attempt the manoeuvre. 
But have we yet reached the stage when something which can- 
not safely be done by a small percentage of people must be 
prohibited to the large majority to whom it presents no 
difficulty ? 

At peak hours the position is rather different, and it is possible 
for selfish people deliberately to wait at a traffic light in order to 
avoid taking their turn in a queue which has formed at the bus 
stop next after the light. There is nothing to be said in favour 
of such a deliberately unfair practice. 


A report in the press states that the chief constable of Oldham 
has suggested that conductors could be given authority to prevent 
anyone from boarding buses except at authorized stops if the 
traffic commissioners, in authorizing the running of buses on 
particular routes were to fix the approved stops and make it a 
condition that persons were not to be picked up elsewhere. He 
has in mind, no doubt, the provisions of s. 72 (4) (d) of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, by which the licensing authority may attach 
conditions to a licence for securing that “* passengers shall not 
be taken up or shall not be set down except at specified points, 
or shall not be taken up or shall not be set down between specified 
points, and generally for securing the safety and convenience of 
the public.”” Complementary to this is the provision in art. 9 (iv) 
of the Public Service Vehicles (Conduct of Drivers, Conductors 
and Passengers) Regulations, 1936, that an intending passenger 
shall not . . . “enter or remain in or on the vehicle when 
requested not to do so by an authorized person on the ground that 
the vehicle is carrying its full complement of passengers or that 
the operator is debarred from picking up passengers at the place 
in question by reason of the conditions attached to his road service 
licence.” London Transport Executive in the London area is 
not subject to the provisions of s. 72. 


No doubt this, with other matters, will be considered by the 
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appropriate authorities, but we hope that new rules and regula- 
tions, prohibiting this and requiring that, will not be introduced 
unless there is no other way of dealing satisfactorily with the 
position. One incident, however much publicity it may be given, 
does not always require that drastic action be taken. 


The Dock Brief 


An unusual situation arose at quarter sessions recently, when 
a man who desired to be defended by counsel was asked by the 
recorder if he had £2 4s. 6d. and answering that he could get it, 
was invited to choose from a number of barristers in court. 
As they had their backs to the prisoner his choice was a matter 
of chance, as it often is; we have heard of a man expressing 
disappointment on finding that he had inadvertently selected a 
woman barrister. In the recent case the choice happened to 
fall upon a barrister, who was in fact briefed for the prosecution, 
so there had to be a second choice. This fell upon Queen’s 
Counsel, who expressed some hesitation about his being en- 
titled to accept the brief. The recorder, also a Q.C., shared 
his doubts, and after some consideration and inquiry, it was 
agreed that another member of the bar had better take the brief. 


There certainly was a rule that Queen’s Counsel could not 
appear against the Crown except by licence from the Crown, 
which licence was almost invariably granted. This may have 
been the reason for what happened in the recent case. Whether 
the rule still obtains or has been generally relaxed we are not 
quite sure. There was certainly talk of relaxation some time 
ago. 


A Bulletin for Magistrates 


Mr. H. Graham Barrow, clerk to the Becontree justices, is 
to be congratulated upon a first appearance of a bulletin which he 
hopes to issue quarterly for the information of the justices. 
Other clerks who prepare, or contemplate preparing such 
bulletins may like to know what sort of information it is usual to 
supply, though naturally they will give effect to their own ideas 
and study the wishes of their own justices. 


The Becontree Bulletin includes information of special 
interest to the local justices, such as particulars of cases committed 
for trial and the results, and similar information about appeals. 
There is also much information of more general interest. There 
are concise notes on some High Court decisions and on matters 
about which justices may well need guidance, or about which they 
ought to be informed. Thus, the first item calls their attention 
to the opening of the detention centre at Goudhurst. There is a use- 
ful reminder to justices about the scale of imprisonment in default 
of payment of money (which is printed in the top right hand corner 
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on each page of the registers of the court), that the maximum 
periods are not applicable at the hearing on a means enquiry after 
payment of part of a sum adjudged, the reference being of course 
to para. 2 of sch. 3 to the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. There 
is a section dealing with licensing matters, including some 
instructive comments on occasional licences. 

Altogether this is a first rate production, and the justices will 
look forward to further issues on the same lines, realizing that 
they can profit from the presentation of so much information in 
such concise form. 


Bastardy Statistics 

The Bulletin refers to what must be something like a record 
among bastardy cases. Becontree dismissed an 
application for want of corroboration of the complainant’s 
evidence, after a hearing which lasted six hours. Subsequently 
a second summons was issued and additional evidence was called. 
This summons was heard by a differently constituted bench and 
was dismissed after a hearing which lasted eighteen hours. It is 
stated that there was to be an appeal. 

The Bulletin quotes a Home Office statement that the number 
of affiliation orders made at magistrates’ courts in England and 
Wales in 1953 was 3,979. Mr. Graham Barrow states twenty- 
eight affiliation orders were made in the Becontree division in 
1953. Comparing the population of England and Wales with 
that of the Becontree division, he says that this represents one 
affiliation order per 11,000 population in England and Wales and 
one affiliation order per 23,000 population in the Becontree 
division. 


justices 


Naturally no particular inferences are drawn from this 
comparison, which is just an item of interest about which people 
may speculate if they will. It does not follow that standards of 


morality are necessarily higher than elsewhere if there are few 


affiliation orders in a particular locality. It is not even a reliable 
indication that the number of illegitimate births is small. Various 
factors may cause applications to a court to be above or below 
the average. One that undoubtedly adds to the number is the 
existence in an area of a home for unmarried mothers, many of 
whom take out a summons soon after the birth of the child and 
before they leave the home and take up residence elsewhere. 


Headlights 


There would probably be general agreement among drivers 
who have to be on the roads at night that one of the chief 
hazards is the “ uncontrolled” headlight which blazes into 
one’s eyes and, for the moment, obliterates all else. We would 
couple with this the lighting systems on many roads which 
result in one stretch of road being quite well lit so that no head- 
lights are necessary, and in the following stretch being so badly 
lit that there are dark patches in which nothing can be seen with- 
out headlights. 

We notice that a report has been issued from the Road 
Research Laboratory on the headlight dazzle problem, and 
according to one press report of this it is considered that better 
aiming of head-lamps, the cutting out of inefficient lamps, a 
uniform design of lamps and a high standard of maintenance 
would not provide the safety which is being sought because of 
the speeds at which vehicles are commonly driven at night 
The report is quoted as stating “ it seems that a more permanent 
solution would have to be sought in some other form than the 
conventional headlighting system,” and it was suggested that 


the possibilities of other systems of lighting, such as the use of 


polarized light, would have to be considered. 

We note with interest that the report puts forward the view 
that new drivers are prone to fail to dip their headlights, but 
that most dazzle is due to other causes. One of these, we should 
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say from experience, is that bends in the road can make it very 
difficult for the driver on the inside of the bend to avoid dazzling 
the oncoming driver on the outside of the bend. As the former 
travels over the first part of the bend his headlight is directed 
across to the offside of the road on the further part of the bend, 
and on an acute bend this is so even with a dipped headlight, 
and if there is a hump in the road even a dipped headlight can 
shine into the eyes of the oncoming driver. 


With these considerations in mind we come back to the 
comment in the report about the speeds at which cars are 
commonly driven at night. Although we do not subscribe to 
the theory that all accidents can be ascribed directly or indirectly 
to speed there can be no doubt that the increased hazards of 
night driving do make it additionally important that night drivers 
should so regulate their speed that they can properly control 
their vehicles, making due allowance for the difficulties they are 
bound to encounter from dazzle and other night hazards. 


Street Lighting 

Once again attention has been called to the inadequacy of 
the lighting of many of the roads which carry a heavy traffic 
load. The conference of the Association of Public Lighting 
Engineers was held recently at Eastbourne and it is reported 
that in his presidential address Mr. L. A. Doxey, the street 
lighting engineer for Leeds, stated that an analysis of accident 
statistics showed that under comparable traffic conditions the 
risk of death on the road at night was three times greater than 
during the day and that almost forty per cent. of road deaths 
occur during the hours of darkness. In his view inadequate 
street lighting is partly to blame for a considerable number of 
such accidents, and the reason for inadequate lighting is that 
the cost of installing new lighting is high, and the local authorities 
cannot afford to spend the necessary money. It is only in the 
case of trunk roads that exchequer assistance is available, and 
many roads which carry a heavy load of through traffic are 
not trunk roads. 

Mr. W. Robinson of the British Electrical Development 
Association is reported in a paper on “ Street Lighting and 
Road Safety ” to have given a figure of £500 millions as being 
necessary as a start for large scale highway improvement and 
to have stated that less than one tenth of that sum spent on 
street lighting would improve it sufficiently to bring about a 
very substantial improvement in road safety after dark. One 
matter to which he attached importance was the better lighting 
of pedestrian crossings at night, flashing beacons being inade- 
quate for the purpose. 

We cannot speak as to the figures given, but we agree with 
the views put forward by both these speakers. If only there 
were a consistent standard, even if not a very high one, of 
lighting on main roads the position would be better in our 
view than it is with the patchy variations which at present are 
so frequently encountered. What is really needed, however, is 
that main roads in built up areas should all be so lighted that 
vehicles can drive on them at night at reasonable speeds without 
needing to use headlights. There is no doubt that under present 
conditions in patches on some roads a pedestrian in dark 
clothing on a dark night is almost invisible unless headlights 
are used, and there are real objections to vehicles having to use 
headlights in closely built-up areas. We do not dispute that 
vehicles often travel too fast at night, but it is not an answer 
to the lighting problem to say that vehicles must all reduce 
their speed to something not much above a waiking pace. We 
must accept present day traffic as a permanent feature of modern 
life, and should be prepared to pay the price, in money and not 
in lives, of providing proper conditions for it. 
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PROOF OF OTHER OFFENCES ADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE 
AS TO CREDIBILITY 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


It sometimes happens that evidence which is tendered at 
a criminal trial is held to be admissible upon a certain ground, 
and at the same time the same evidence would be equally 
admissible upon some other ground which, however, has not 
been the subject of either argument or judicial ruling. Such 
an alternative basis of admissibility, however, may well be 
important as regards future cases in which the facts raise a 
question of the admissibility of evidence of a similar character. 
It is in connexion with such a question of admissibility which 
appears in the case of R. v. Mitchell [1952] 36 Cr. App. R. 79, 
but which is outside of the basis of admissibility raised in the 
case itself, that the present article is concerned, since it is felt 
that this alternative ground of admissibility should not be lost 
sight of, but should be considered on its own merits over- 
shadowed as it was by the actual ground of admissibility in 
the case which was a familiar one. 

The facts of the case, from the point of view of this article, 
fall within a small compass and can be very briefly stated. 
The appellant had been convicted at West Ham quarter sessions 
on three charges of indecent assault on a girl aged I1 years, 
and the question of the admissibility of certain evidence arose in 
this way. The girl in question, by name Sheila, gave evidence 
on oath that the appellant had indecently assaulted her on three 
occasions, and she stated that on the first occasion he had spoken 
to her about a girl named Judy who lived in Cornwall, and who, 
he said, used to go about with boys and behave indecently 
with them, and that he then went on to describe indecencies 
which had taken place between him and Judy. The girl Judy, 
who was also aged 11 years and who was living in Cornwall, 
gave evidence on oath to the effect that she had known the 
appellant in Cornwall some two years before, and had, for a 
time, lived as a guest in his home along with him and his wife, 
and she went on to allege that in her bedroom sitting on her bed 
he used to do indecent things to himself and to ask her to do 
indecent things with him, but that she refused. On the appeal 
itself the only question which was in fact considered by the Court 
of Criminal Appeal was that of corroboration, in that the recorder, 
who had dealt properly with corroboration in the case of Sheila, 
had failed to warn the jury of the danger of accepting the evidence 
of Judy in the absence of corroboration, which it was alleged 
was a non-direction, and indeed had told them in terms that her 
uncorroborated evidence itself corroborated the evidence of 
Sheila, which it was alleged constituted a misdirection in law. 
On this question (which is outside the scope of this article), 
however, the court, which had come to conclusion that the girl 
Judy was a child who came within that class of children with 
regard to which corroboration was required in law, that is to 
say as being a child who was not necessarily the accuser in the 
charge, but a child who was alleging an offence in relation to 
itself, or, as it was sometimes said, a child who had been tampered 
with, held that, as regards the non-direction, this would not 
necessarily matter provided that there was in fact corroboration, 
which the court found to be the case on the facts before them, 
and that, as regards the misdirection, it was open to them to 
apply the proviso to s. 4 of the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, 
which the court proceeded to do, and in consequence the 
appeal was dismissed. 

As has been seen, therefore, the only ground of appeal which 


was in fact considered by the Court of Criminal Appeal concerned 
the question of corroboration, but the notice of appeal also 
contained, as the first point to be taken on behalf of the appellant, 
the ground that the recorder wrongly admitted the evidence 
of Judy, but, as it is stated in the judgment, this ground was 
not relied upon by his counsel. Although at the hearing of the 
appeal, however, there was neither argument nor a ruling on 
the question of the admissibility of Judy’s evidence, it appears 
from the report of the trial at the West Ham quarter sessions 
(see Stratford Express, January 18, 1952) that her evidence 
was held admissible. Although no reason for admissibility 
is stated, her evidence presumably was admitted upon the principle 
laid down in Makin v. Attorney-General for New South Wales 
[1894] A.C. 57; 58 J.P. 148, namely, that evidence tending 
to show that the accused has been guilty of criminal offences 
other than that for which he is being tried is inadmissible 
unless that evidence is relevant to some issue which is before 
the jury, as for example if it bears on the question whether the 
acts alleged to constitute the crime were designed or accidental, 
or if it rebuts some defence which would otherwise be open to 
the accused. This ground of the admissibility of other offences 
has, of course, come up for judicial decision and comment on a 
number of occasions since the principle above stated was first 
laid down by Lord Herschell, L.C., and it has been considerably 
extended in recent years. Thus, in Harris v. Director of Public 
Prosecutions [1952] 1 All E.R. 1044; 116 J.P. 248, Lord Simon 
considers and explains certain reported cases dealing with admissi- 
bility of evidence of “ similar facts’ decided since Makin’s 
case, and in particular certain recent decisions, namely, R. v. 
Simms [1946] 1 All E.R. 697; Noor Mohamed v. R. [1949] 
1 All E.R. 365; and R. v. Hall [1952] 1 All E.R. 66; 116 J.P. 
43, and he discusses a limitation to be placed upon the application 
of this principle. 

It is not, however, with this ground of the admissibility of 
Judy’s evidence, and the application of the principle laid down 
in Makin’s case and the subsequent cases, that the present 
article is concerned, but with another, though unreferred to, 
ground upon which it is submitted that the evidence of Judy 
would have been equally admissible. This alternative ground 
of admissibility is that Judy’s evidence was admissible as being 
relevant upon the issue of the credibility of the appellant’s story. 
The facts which give rise to this aspect of the matter are touched 
upon in the judgment of Lord Goddard, C.J., in Mitchell’s 
case, where he says this: “ Sheila’s story was this, that she had 
been on three occasions interviewed by the appellant in the 
vestry of his church and that he had on the first occasion, after 
talking about school, started talking about a girl Judy who 
lived in Cornwall, that Judy used to go about with boys and allow 
them to be rude with her, then that he, the appellant, used to be 
rude to Judy and described a form of indecent assault. Now in 
fact there was living in a village in Cornwall a girl named Judy 
who had known the appellant some two years before and had, 
for a time, lived as a guest in his house along with him and his 
wife. She alleged that in her bedroom sitting on her bed he used 
to do indecent things to himself and to ask her to do indecent 
things with him, but that she refused. It was quite out of the 
question that Sheila, living in West Ham, could ever have come 
in contact with or heard of Judy living in Cornwall except by 
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communication with the appellant.” (The Lord Chief Justice 
also later on in his judgment refers to the confirmation of Sheila’s 
story by Judy, but only in relation to the issue of corroboration, 
not, of course, that of admissibility, where he says : “* No doubt 
the jury observed the coincidence that Judy in Cornwall confirmed 
the story of Sheila in London with regard to her conversation 
with the appellant, but that, of course, went only to the weight 
of Judy’s evidence and did not excuse the omission to give a 
warning of the danger of accepting her evidence uncorroborated 
as it was.”’) 

As regards this suggested alternative ground of admissibility, 
reference should now be made to a case which has an important 
bearing upon this aspect of the matter, namely, R. v. Chitson 
(1909) 2 K.B. 945; 73 J.P. 491, where the appellant was charged 
with having had carnal knowledge of a girl aged fourteen years 
and nine months, who was a domestic servant in his employment 
at the date when the offence was alleged to have been committed. 
There, the prosecutrix in the course of her examination-in-chief 
had stated that on the day after the connexion had taken place 
the appellant had told her that there was another girl who had 
been in his employment and that he had behaved the same to 
her, and that he hoped that she (the prosecutrix) would be as 
loving to him as the other girl had been. The appellant, who 
had given evidence at the trial, was then asked in cross-examina- 
tion by leave of the Judge two questions, (i) whether he had 
made the statement in question to the prosecutrix, and (ii) 
whether it was true, that is to say, whether he had not in fact 
had immoral relations with the other girl, who was suggested 
by the prosecution to have been under sixteen years of age at 
the time, though the appellant said she was over sixteen. In 
addition certain letters in endearing terms admittedly written 
by the appellant to the other girl were also put to him in cross- 
examination. The appellant, in answer, denied that he had made 
the statement to the prosecutrix, and he also denied that he had had 
immoral relations with the other girl, but he was, however, con- 
victed. On the appeal it was argued on behalf of the appellant 
that these questions as to his relations with the other girl tended 
to show that he had committed another offence, or that he was 
of bad character, and were, therefore, inadmissible by reason of 
the provisions of s. 1 of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. 
That the questions did not come within the first proviso to s. 1 
(/), that is to say, “unless (/) the proof that he has committed 
or been convicted of such other offence is admissible evidence 
to show that he is guilty of the offence wherewith he is then 
charged .. . ”, since, if the appellant had in fact committed 
an offence with the other girl, “ proof” of that offence would 
not have been admissible to show that he was guilty of having 
had connexion with the other girl, this being clearly irrelevant 
to this issue. In dismissing the appeal and delivering the judgment 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal, A. T. Lawrence, J. says this, 
at p. 491 of 73 J.P.: “* The question of whether what he was 
alleged to have said as to the other servant girl was true was 
clearly of vital importance in ascertaining the truth of the story 
told by the prosecutrix. The value of her evidence would be in 
the ratio of the probability of her ascertaining it, or of her 
inventing it. Questions were asked of the appellant as to whether 
he had had relations with this other girl, who was alleged by 
the prosecution to have been at that time about fifteen years 
of age, and letters from him to her were put to him in cross- 
examination. The question for us is whether this evidence 
was admissible. In my opinion it was, as coming within the 
terms of s. 1 (/) (i) of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898 . . . 
It is clear that the appellant’s cross-examination went to prove 
that he had had relations with this other servant girl—a fact 
that tended to show that he was guilty of the offence with which 
he was charged. For if he had made this statement to the 
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prosecutrix he was evidently the person who had had connexion 
with her. Counsel said with much ingenuity that this evidence 
was not “proof” that he had committed another offence, 
but it was evidence of such a fact, and the section provides that 
such evidence cannot be given unless the proof would be ad- 
missible evidence to show that he was guilty of the offence 
wherewith he was then charged . . . We think this evidence 
was very material in proving the truth of the girl’s statement as 
to what the appellant had said to her, and that the statement, 
if true, tended to show that the appellant was guilty of the offence 
with which he was then charged.” 


It may also be noted that, as regards the application of the 
principle laid down in this case, in R. v. Kurasch [1915] 2 K.B. 
749 ; 79 J.P. 399, the Court of Criminal Appeal in upholding 
a conviction stated that the case then before them came very 
close to the decision in Chitson’s case although, of course, 
the facts were not the same. There, the appellant had been 
convicted with four other men, who had also been convicted 
but did not appeal, of conspiring to defraud and steal from the 
prosecutrix in the carrying on of a mock auction. The defence 
raised by the appellant was that he was a mere servant or assis- 
tant of a woman who was the proprietress of the business 
carried on at the auction room, but evidence was given by police 
officers that after the arrest of the appellant he had said “* don’t 
arrest—(one of the other prisoners) I have only employed him 
casually.” The appellant was then asked in cross-examination 
whether it was not the fact that he and the proprietress of the 
business were at the time of the offence living together as man 
and wife, to which question the appellant answered in the 
affirmative. It was held that, in view of the defence as stated 
above, it was material to show what were the real relations 
existing between the proprietress of the business and the appellant, 
and that, therefore, the question was admissible. 


In view, therefore, of the decision in R. v. Chitson it appears 
to be clear that in Mitchell’s case it would have been admissible 
evidence to have asked the appellant in cross-examinations 
(i) whether he had made the statement to the girl Sheila about 
the girl Judy, and (ii) whether the statement was true. 


It is submitted further that it would have also been admissible 
evidence for the prosecution to have called the girl Judy to give 
the evidence which she did in fact give, not, as was the case, 
by reason of the admissibility of “ similar facts’ in order to 
rebut a defence of the appellant within the principle of Makin’s 
case, but upon the principle laid down in Chitson’s case, namely, 
that her evidence would have been admissible as “ evidence 
as to the credibility of his story,” as it is stated in the report of 
Chitson’s case in 2 Cr. App. R. 325 at p. 327. (The necessity 
for corroboration of Judy’s story in such a case is outside the 
scope of this article.) 


For, assuming the evidence of the girl Judy to have been 
admissible as being relevant on the issue of the credibility of 
the appellant’s story, it would not have ceased to be admissible 
by reason of the fact that it also went to prove that the appellant 
had committed another offence. For, as it was said in R. v. 
Fisher (1910] 1 K.B. 149; 74 J.P. 104: “ But if the evidence 
of other offences does go to prove that he (the prisoner) did 
commit the offence charged, it is admissible because it is relevant 
to the issue, and it is admissible not because, but notwith- 
standing that, it proves that the prisoner has committed another 
offence.”” The same view was expressed by the Lord Chancellor 
in laying down the principle in Makin’s case, where he says: 
**On the other hand, the mere fact that the’ evidence adduced 
tends to show the commission of other crimes does not render 
it inadmissible if it be relevant to an issue before the jury ... ” 
And in R. v. Sims, supra, Lord Goddard, C.J. puts it thus : 








CXVIII 


““ Evidence is not to be excluded merely because it tends to 
show the accused to be of a bad disposition, but only if it shows 
nothing more.” 

In this connexion it may be noted that, as regards the objection 
which was in fact taken in Chitson’s case to the admissibility 
of the cross-examination, the submission of counsel for the 
appellant that the evidence of the “ other” girl, or other wit- 
nesses, in order to prove the appellant’s relations with her would 
have been inadmissible, was, as appears from the report in 
73 J.P. 491 based upon the ground that it did not show system 
and prove intent or negative accident, and that s. 1 (/) (i) of 
the Act of 1898 was only intended to cover such cases. And, 
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as regards this submission, it is to be observed that the learned 
Judge in his judgment went on to state that the court did not 
consider that the questions asked of the appellant in cross- 
examination were admissible as evidence of system, or under 
the authority of such cases as that of Makin and R. v. Bond 
[1906] 2 K.B. 389; 70 J.P. 424, a case in which the principle of 
Makin’s case was applied. In this connexion, however, it may 
be pointed out that the application of the principle of Makin’s 
case had not, at that time, been extended as it has since been, 
as appears from the cases referred to above on this subject, 
and in particular R. v. Sims and R. v. Hall, and, of course, 
Mitchell’s case itself. M.H.L. 


THE BIRTH AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
LEICESTERSHIRE CONSTABULARY 


By CONSTABLE C. R. STANLEY, Leicestershire and Rutland Constabulary 


** All things but alter’d, 
Nothing dies : 
And here and there th’ unbodied 
spirit flies.” 
Dryden. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the responsibility 
for the prevention of crime in England devolved mainly on the 
parish constable in the country (appointed by justices) and the 
watchman in the towns. In Leicestershire, until the establish- 
ment of a paid constabulary force in December, 1839, the 
policing of the county was solely the responsibility of a body 
known as “‘ The Parochial Constabulary,” a body for the most 
part uncontrolled and untrained. 


In the market towns watchmen, reminiscent of old time 
‘“* Charleys,”’ so named after the body of watchmen established 
in the City of London in Charles II’s reign and who were so very 
often in later years depicted and lampooned in old prints, patrolled 
the streets wearing soft felt hats, long caped coats and carried 
thick sticks and lanterns. It was their duty to call the cry of the 
hour and the weather. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch there were three 
of these watchmen. They were employed only on Saturday 
nights during the summer months at Is. 6d. a night. During 
winter months they were paid 9s. a week. Castle Donington 
had two watchmen, the one in charge was paid £2 a year and the 
other 2s. a night when on duty. At Hinckley there were 
one night watchman and one daywatchman. The former was 
paid 16s. a week and the latter was paid 10s. 6d. a week. Both 
were supplied with free uniforms. One sergeant and five watch- 
men did duty at Loughborough. During summer months the 
sergeant was paid 14s. and the watchmen 12s. a week. In 
winter time the sergeant received 16s. a week and his watchmen 
14s. a week. Market Harborough had but one watchman who 
was only employed from October until Lady Day and he was 
paid 12s. a week. At Melton Mowbrary there were two watch- 
men. One was paid 16s. a week and lived in a house adjoining 
the lock-up. The other was paid 18s. a week and was resident in 
the town lock-up which he had charge of. With the exception of 
the daywatchmen at Hinckley who was appointed by the Lord of 
the Manor, all of the other watchmen were appointed by In- 
spectors under the Lighting and Watching Act of 1833. 


In 1839, the county was in a very disturbed state. Overrun by 
burglars, the roads to the markets were dangerous by reason of 
the footpads who swarmed about and committed assaults on the 
people. Highwaymen harried the countryside. Shooting out- 
rages, obstruction of watchmen and sheep stealing—a capital 


offence until 1872—were commonplace. In the towns, the 
streets frequently exhibited the most disgraceful scenes of 
drunkenness and excesses of every kind, and each morning 
brought to light the history of thefts, burglaries and depredations 
which had been committed the night before. It was very 
apparent that there was no concerted effort to ensure the safety 
of the citizens. At the county quarter sessions in October, 1839, 
Charles William Packe, an influential county magistrate, urged 
his fellow magistrates to take advantage of the new County Police 
Act of that year and to inaugurate a properly constituted con- 
stabulary force on the model of the Metropolitan Police estab- 
lished in London in 1829 by Sir Robert Peel, to consist of a chief 
constable and a maximum of twenty-four constables inclusive 
of six superintendents. The motion met with complete un- 
animity—not a little remarkable considering the feeling towards 
the new police in other parts of the country at the time. The 
importance of this development is emphasized by the fact that 
previously no organized body charged with the maintenance of 
law and order had ever existed before in Leicestershire. 


A month later an advertisement for a chief constable at a 
salary of £250 per annum, age not exceeding forty-five years, 
appeared in The Times and Morning Chronicle. Nineteen 
candidates applied for the position. Over half of them were 
from serving and retired Army officers of Highland Infantry 
and Dragoon regiments, while a naval officer, a midshipman, 
and a fifty-three year old sergeant-major-quartermaster, who 
had served under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
Campaign and at Waterloo completed the service element. A 
West Indies stipendiary magistrate, a London law stationer and 
two serving police officers (one a chief constable) also applied. 
The choice of the magistrates finally lay with Frederick Goodyer, 
who had served under Sir Charles Rowan, K.C.B., and Sir 
Richard Mayne, K.C.B., the first two Commissioners of the 
Metropolitan Police, before establishing the Leicester Borough 
Police Force on February 10, 1836, when he received a salary of 
£1 18s. 6d. a week. 


The attractions of higher pay enhanced by six superintendents’ 
vacancies led to three sergeants and nine constables following 
Mr. Goodyer on transfer when the Leicestershire Constabulary 
was formed on December 21, 1839. With the approval of the 
then Home Secretary (the Marquis of Normanby) the pay 
offered to Superintendents was 30s. a week. Constables were 
offered 18s. a week which at that time was about twice the 
average earnings of a framework knitter. 
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Pay scales for counties were prescribed by the Home Office but 
they varied considerably—a situation which as time went on 
created considerable recruiting difficulties in Leicestershire. In 
the smaller counties pay was very low. Up to 1919, every 
municipality could pay its police what it liked. In Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Liverpool the pay was higher than in smaller 
towns 

The “ New Rural Police ” as the force became known, had 
its first headquarters in the Market Place, Leicester (now used by 
the county fire service) and included two residences (one for 
the chief constable and the other for a superintendent), two cells 
and an office. For many years it was called “ The County 
Public Office * and was utilized as a police court until August, 
1887, when magisterial proceedings were from then on heard in 
the Crown Court in Leicester Castle. Following strong com- 
plaint by Mr. Goodyer shortly after his appointment, of the 
loathsome state of the parish lock-ups, “ station houses and 
strong rooms ” were built during 1843 at Lutterworth, Melton 
Mowbray, Bottesford and Hinckley. It was not until 1860 thata 
police station complete with eight cells, an office and a house for 
the superintendent were erected at Loughborough. 

The county was divided into six “ hundreds *” and comprised 
the districts of Framland, Gartree, East Goscote, West Goscote, 
Guthlaxton and Sparkenhoe under which, for administration 
purposes, Mr. Goodyer placed a superintendent in charge. In 
January, 1841, petty sessional divisions were formed and the 
county for police purposes, was divided into police divisions 
consistent with the new petty sessional divisions. At this time, 


Leicestershire contained 810 square miles and from returns of 


population in 1831, it appeared that the county, exclusive of the 
Borough of Leicester, contained upwards of 158,000 inhabitants. 
Each constable had a beat of thirty-two square miles and some- 
thing like 6,000 persons for surveillance and protection. 


The cost of the force was met out of the county rate and the 
first total police expenditure covering the first nine months and 
which included wages, cost of uniform clothing and equipment, 
horses and forage, stationery and oil, amounted to little over 
£1,695. On October 17, 1840, the police committee were 
specially convened owing to a new amending County Police Act 
of that year which authorized the inception of a separate and 
distinct police rate. Upon the recommendation of Mr. Goodyer 
they agreed to levy a rate of five-eighths of a penny in the 
pound which it was declared “ would more than cover the cost 
of maintaining a force of twenty-five.” A superannuation 
fund was also established at this time from stoppages of 3d. 
in the pound from the pay of all officers excluding the chief 
constable who was not included in it—and from moneys accrued 
from fines and sickness stoppages. 


The only transport facilities existing in the constabulary in 
these early days were two horses and a cart at headquarters which 
were authorized in 1847. They were used by the six superin- 
tendents in turn but frequently it was found necessary and much 
more advantageous to hire a horse. By October, 1856, the 
police committee on Mr. Goodyer’s suggestion agreed that each 
superintendent be provided with a horse and light cart and a 
yearly allowance of £40 for the upkeep of the horse. 


By virtue of the County Police Act of 1839, a number of 
magistrates were appointed at the county quarter sessions to 
form a police committee. They were empowered to formulate 
and amend rules governing pay, clothing, accoutrements and 
necessaries and could recommend (subject to the approval of the 
Home Secretary) additional appointments on the basis of 
“always that a number of constables should not be more than 
one man for every 1,000 inhabitants according to the last Parlia- 
mentary enumeration.” Upon their directions, Mr. Goodyer 
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compiled a comprehensive handbook of instructions aptly named, 
“ Rules and Regulations for the Leicestershire Constabulary ” 
which, following magisterial approval in January, 1854, were 
printedand published locally. Copies were circulated to the Home 
Secretary (Sir George Grey), all county magistrates and to each 
member of the constabulary. 

The handbook provided scales of uniform clothing which 
included, inter alia, a stove pipe pattern top hat (supplied by a 
local hatter at a cost of 12s. until the late ’sixties when the helmet 
made its debut), a tail coat and a rattle which was carried instead 
of a whistle for sounding an alarm. For sudden emergencies, 
constables were armed with cutlasses. For night duty an oil 
lamp and filler were provided. Every constable had to possess 
“a decent suit of plain clothes,” and was obliged “to have a 
haircut each month.” One regulation tersely prohibited walking 
sticks and umbrellas from being carried by officers “ on or off 
duty or dressed in police uniform.” Diaries for the recording 
of accurate day and night accounts of duties performed, had to be 
carefully kept by every member of the force from superin- 
tendents downwards. In accordance with the law of the time 
the regulations expressly forbade constables under pain of 
instant dismissal to vote at any election of a Member to serve in 
Parliament—a_ restriction which was not lifted until 1887. 
Constables were to prevent, if possible, prize fights taking place 
in their districts and in the event of the intended combatants 
being chased out of the county and attempting to fight on the 
borders of adjoining counties, the constabulary were instructed 
to do all they could to prevent the offence being committed. 
While no reference to actual hours of duty appear in the hand- 
book, diaries of the “ sixties ’’ reveal that the duties of the early 
policemen were extremely hard judged by present day standards. 
Often they worked for spells of anything from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day. There was a seven-day week and this remained so 
until 1910, although provision was made in the handbook for 
“* Superintendents to arrange duties in such a manner as to afford 
all members of the Force an opportunity of attending on Sunday 
a place of worship.” The standard height of recruits prescribed 
by the Secretary of State was five feet seven inches, and the 
maximum age limit thirty-five years. 


Such then were some of the duties and conditions governing 
Leicestershire’s first Police Force inaugurated in an age of town 
criers, dog carts, beards, snuff and top hats when railways were 
virtually in their infancy ; motor-cars unknown ; postillioned 
stage and mail coaches were the vogue ; and the canal much in 
use for transporting goods. 


During the “ Hungry Forties *’ as in the other parts of the 
country, poverty, distress, and miserable living conditions were 


rampant. in Leicestershire. At Ibstock, historians record, 
turnips were begged from the farmers and children were sent for 
a halfpennyworth of whey to make a meal. The general agita- 
tion of the period was increased by the activities of the Chartist 
extremists—a powerful political movement advocating a series 
of electoral reforms. In August, 1842, there were riotous 
meetings of the Chartists in Leicester which culminated on the 
nineteenth of that month in a gathering of five hundred armed 
with stones and bludgeons marching out of the borough through 
Belgrave and on to Mowmacre Hill where they were met and 
challenged by Mr. Goodyer with a contingent of fourteen regular 
and special constables strengthened by a troop of the Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry. Mr. Goodyer rode in front and as soon as he 
and his officers neared the crowd they split up and ran off in all 
directions, the constables chasing them across fields and 
ditches. Four persons were arrested but the leaders escaped. 
Long after this clash with the Chartists it was derisively referred 
to as “ The Battle of Mowmacre Hill.” 
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A similar outbreak of mass disorder broke out the same day at 
Loughborough where Superintendent Burdett on the instructions 
of Mr. Goodyer, temporarily took over the policing of the town 
from an altogether inadequate body of watchmen. Three 
hundred special constables were hurriedly sworn in and 
four Leicester Borough constables seconded for duty in 
Loughborough at a daily rate of 3s. 6d. That same evening 
near the Royal Oak Inn, Leicester Road, a mob of between 
three and four hundred, many of whom were brandishing sticks 
over their heads, shouting, swearing and singing Chartist songs, 
were overtaken by a strong body of police under Superintendent 
Burdett. A pitched battle ensued during which the strikers 
unsuccessfully tried to surround the police. Peace was only 
restored when the ringleader was arrested. 

According to the century old police committee minute book 
still in remarkable good condition, and written in the bold 
handwriting of Mr. Goodyer, the police committee in October of 
1842, signified their approval of the handling of the delicate 
situation by the constabulary in the following words : 

“* Since the last Sessions the state of the County has (unhappily) 
been such as to put to a severe test the character of these men and 
we feel bound to say that their discipline, courage and zeal have 
been through a long course of fatiguing duty most willingly 
borne. In the direction of the Force we are of the opinion that 
the judgment, the persevering spirit and the disregard of fatigue 
as well of danger, which has been manifested by the Chief 
Constable, have entitled him to the highest approbation of the 
Court.” 

While in the early stages of police organization in Leicestershire 
there was a natural aversion of the public to the establishment 
of the force, a gradual reconciliation to its necessity became 
apparent. An encouraging indication of this is exemplified in 
the fact that by February, 1847, Market Harborough abandoned 
their own police system, a year later Melton Mowbray followed 
suit, followed by Hinckley in March, 1848. In December, 1848, 
Loughborough dissolved their force of watchmen and the 
constabulary was ultimately increased by eight additional 
officers. There were, of course, still instances of hostility 
particularly when industrial strife and poverty provoked violence, 
but in the main it was true to say, that Sir Robert Peel’s vision of 
a Police Service based on the authority of public opinion had been 
finally accepted in Leicestershire. 

One of the most momentous happenings in Mr. Goodyer’s 
régime was the first official visit of H.M. Inspector of Constabu- 
lary which took place in January, 1857. This was brought 
about by the County and Borough Police Act of the previous 
year which not only introduced Crown Inspections but obliged 
all counties which had not already done so to establish a separate 
Police Force on the lines of those already in operation, thereby 
bringing a united national organization in being, in practice, if 
not in title. The outcome of this inspection resulted in the 
constabulary becoming augmented by twenty-five (at this time 
there was only one constable for every 7,500 acres and 2,495 
inhabitants) : the introduction of the rank of inspector and the 
appointment of Superintendents as ex officio Weights and Measures 
Inspectors. 

By October, 1875, however, owing to formation of railways, 
increase in population and changes of boundaries, the force 
had reached a strength of 134 consisting of a chief constable, 
seven superintendents, six inspectors, twenty sergeants and 
100 constables. 

In June, 1876, Mr. Goodyer gave notice to the police com- 
mittee of retirement from office after a service of forty-five years, 
thirty-six of which had been in the County of Leicester. How- 
ever, at the request of the justices he agreed to remain in office 
for a further three months, and in the meantime instruct his 
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successor in the many onerous duties connected with the manage- 
ment of the Force. On August 12, 1876, Captain R. V. S. 
Grimston, Adjutant of the Leicestershire Militia, who had fought 
in the relief of Lucknow and the Battle of Cawnpore during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, was chosen by ballot as the chief 
constable elect. 

It is sad to record that during the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 12, 1876, Mr. Goodyer had a severe heart attack from 
which he never recovered. Born on March 17, 1808, he had 
scarcely reached man’s allotted age of “ three score and ten” 
when he was cut off. The regret felt at his resignation had 
manifested itself in a desire of all ranks that the connexion 
should not be severed without the presentation to Mr. Goodyer 
of some token of esteem. Arrangements had been made to 
present him with his portrait in oils and unknown to him, there 
had also been drawn up a suitable address, signed by the super- 
intendents and inspectors on behalf of the entire force. The 
address which was richly illuminated and mounted in a handsome 
gilt frame, was later handed over to Mrs. Goodyer together with 
her husband’s portrait as souvenirs of the esteem and sympathy 
of the Leicestershire Constabulary. 


Mr. Goodyer was not only a very able officer, but a remarkable 
man in many ways. His outstanding characteristic was his 
clarity of vision added to which he possessed the great gift of 
getting on good terms with all sorts and conditions of people, 
with whom he became associated in his manifold duties, 
especially during the early Victorian era which brought him into 
rough collision with large bodies of unruly members of society. 
He had the confidence not only of the magistrates but of all his 
officers—a confidence based on his leadership, his diplomacy, 
powers of suasion, knowledge of law and justice in decisions. A 
striking illustration of the popularity which he enjoyed of his 
officers may be gathered that in January, 1854 (a year when a 
great struggle was to be waged on the Continent with England, 
France and Turkey pitted against the might of Imperial Russia), 
Mr. Goodyer received a testimonial from them in the form of a 
richly embossed service of silver plate upon which was engraved : 

** This Service of Plate was presented to Frederick Goodyer, 

Esq., Chief Constable of Leicestershire, on the 16th of January, 

1854, by the Superintendents, Sergeants and Constables of the 

Force under his command, in testimony of the high esteem 

they feel for him as a Man, the unbounded confidence they 

place in him as an Officer, and gratitude for his uniform 

kindness to the members of the County Constabulary during a 

period of 15 years.” 


To institute a police force, first for the borough of Leicester, 
and then for the county without any sort of preparation called for 
administrative powers of a very high order. By his constant 
vigilance and exceptional ability both as an organizer and ad- 
ministrator he established in Leicestershire a constabulary 
which attained a pre-eminence described by Colonel C. A. Cobbe, 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary of the period, as 
** second to none in the Kingdom.” 

** He might have shown what man,”’ commented the Leicester 
Chronicle shortly after his retirement was announced at the 
quarter sessions, “* dressed in brief authority will sometimes 
show—an imperious, overbearing, brutish disposition, and thus 
brought into ill odour and unpopularity, a body which by its very 
nature cannot be expected to be always popular, but he has, 
on the contrary, manifested so considerate a feeling for all, even 
for those whose misdoings have placed them under his control, 
that he has not made a single enemy during his long career : 
while it may be affirmed, he leaves his office amid the deep regrets 
of all who have known him best and longest, accompanied by 
the respect and esteem of the public generally.” 
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BOARDING EDUCATION: ASSISTANCE BY 
AUTHORITIES 


| CONTRIBUTED ] 


Under s. 81 (4) of the Education Act, 1944, local education 
authorities are empowered, for the purpose of enabling pupils 
to take advantage without hardship to themselves or their 
parents of any educational facilities available to them, “ to pay 
the whole or any part of the fees and expenses payable in 
respect of children attending schools at which fees are payable.” 
It will be noted, in the first instance, that the power granted is 
permissive and not mandatory and, therefore, not all education 
authorities take advantage of this subsection of the Act. Many 
progressive authorities are operating boarding education 
schemes, however, and it is proposed in this article to examine 
the local administration of these schemes with particular refer- 
ence to one of the larger authorities. One interesting aspect 
of the subject is that it is in the nature of a new venture and 
entails co-operation between local education authorities on the 
one hand and the principals of independent boarding schools 
on the other. It should be emphasized that such schools do 
not sacrifice any of their independence by their co-operation 
and that no question of local authority control arises. It is a 
matter of co-operation to the mutual benefit of both sides. 


The problem is naturally approached in different ways by 
different authorities. Thus the London scheme provides, for 
example, for orphans, children whose parents are unable to look 
after them, children who live in congested accommodation and 
maladjusted children. The L.C.C. have used the power mainly 
to alleviate distress, as a social service rather than as a purely 
educational experiment. The lower age limit of eligibility was 
originally eight in the London scheme, but this was subsequently 
raised to ten since it was found in practice that children whose 
aptitude for a grammar school education could not easily be 
ascertained stood little chance of gaining assisted places at 
independent schools. The original Middlesex scheme, in con- 
trast, was founded on an educational rather than a social 
basis : places at independent schools were awarded to children 
who did particularly well in the Middlesex Common Entrance 
Test. 


To revert to the London scheme, it should be pointed out 
that only a proportion of applicants falling into the various 
categories are awarded places at boarding schools since there 
is a financial limit and fees are heavy (fees up to £200 can be 
paid by the council). The category of “* children whose parents 
are unable to look after them” is by definition very wide 
indeed but in practice is interpreted as “ children having fewer 
than two parents able to look after them.”” Thus the category 
may include the children of widows, widowers, divorced or 
separated couples, persons in mental homes and illegitimate 
children. Boarding education provides one avenue of escape 
for the unfortunate child of a broken home, that ever-increasing 
problem of modern society. It should here be interpolated that 
boarding education is not provided in this way for children 
“‘in need of care and protection” under the Children Act, 
1948". Such children are taken into the care of local authorities 
which then become completely responsible for their maintenance, 
special children’s departments having been formed for this 
purpose. 

Let us now examine the administration of boarding educa- 
tion assistance, where it exists, in the education departments of 


a and formerly under the Children and ‘Young Persons Act, 1933. 


county councils and county borough councils. In the first 
place, there is no delegation and the service is administered 
centrally from county halls and not by divisional executives. 
The description that follows is based on London experience and 
practice but is fairly typical except that the child care service 
is not so fully developed elsewhere. The first step is for a parent 
to make written or verbal application for his child to be con- 
sidered and to be issued with details of the scheme in operation, 
it having been ascertained that the parental address is within 
the area of the local authority concerned. In London, a report 
is then obtained on the home circumstances of the family from 
the District Care Organizer, an experienced child welfare 
worker with trained staff*. This report forms the nucleus of 
a larger report to the education committee setting out ali the 
known relevant circumstances appertaining to the application. 
Since the raising of the minimum age-limit to ten years in the 
London scheme, a report from the primary school headmaster 
or headmistress has become an essential factor. Although the 
day school pupils do not sit the common entrance test for 
secondary school places until the age of eleven, head teachers 
have a shrewd idea of a child’s academic possibilities at the 
age of ten. Thus if a child is in the A class he has a good chance 
of qualifying for a grammar school place when he sits the test. 
In the case of children already at boarding schools, similar 
reports can be obtained from the principals of the independent 
schools concerned. A decision is then made and the parent 
informed of it, and if a boarding place has been awarded, a 
scale of parental contribution according to income is sent with 
the notifying letter. 


Meanwhile a financial ceiling has been imposed annually on 
the cost of boarding education ; there are only a limited num- 
ber of places to be awarded. In these circumstances many 
applicants are unsuccessful and these children must make the 
best of the ordinary local education authority schools. To 
meet the needs of the successful applicants, a panel of indepen- 
dent schools co-operating with the local authority must be kept. 
Before negotiations can be opened with any such schools, the 
local education authority must satisfy itself that it is recognized 
as efficient by the Minister of Education; the L.C.C. also 
insists that it shall be non-proprietary and that the fees shall 
not exceed £200 per annum. Headmasters and headmistresses 
of independent schools naturally wish to see their prospective 
pupils and interviews are therefore arranged, with parents 
present if possible. No guarantee can be given of the award 
of a place at a particular school, although in some cases a 
child may already be at a school with which the council can 
co-operate. It can thus be seen that there are safeguards in the 
interests of the child in accordance with the best traditions of 
the local system of education, as well as an effort to meet the 
reasonable requirements of the independent schools. Parents 
who can afford to pay fees at independent boarding schools 
sometimes inquire at their local education office as to schools 
recommended by the authority. As it is not the practice of 
local education authorities to advertise particular schools, 
officials usually refer such parents to well established educational 
agencies which can advise them in this respect. 


Reference has already been made to the scale of parental 


* This is merely one aspect of the multifarious duties of school care 
committee workers. 
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contribution sent on the award of a place. A distinction is 
made between boarding and tuition fees, the latter in any 
event being met by the local authority. On the London scale, 
a parent with an income of £1,000 a year would get no assis- 
tance with boarding fees and one with £900 a year very little. 
At the other end of the scale a grant of £20 can be made in 
necessitous cases. This is to assist with the purchase of books 
and uniform clothing required, which in many cases are beyond 
the means of the lower-income groups. Even then the parent 
may still be helped in this direction by the district care organizer 
as well, since the items required at independent schools are 
based on the concept of well-to-do parents. Once responsibility 
has been accepted for the boarding education of a child by the 
council, the arrangement is that the school sends all the accounts 
for boarding and tuition fees to the authority, which pays them 
in full. The council subsequently collects any contribution due 
from the parent and takes such action as it thinks fit in case 
of default. “* Extras” are payable by the parent and can pose 
nice problems of classification ; generally speaking efforts are 
made to reduce these items to a minimum by arrangement with 
the schools and the grant already referred to assists in the poorest 
cases. 


Owing to the prohibitive modern cost of building there are 
very few boarding schools maintained by the local authorities, 
hence the need for co-operation with independent schools if 
boarding education is to be provided in this way. The London 
County Council maintain one boarding school for boys at 
Woolverstone Hall, near Ipswich, Suffolk and the Surrey County 
Council maintain a boarding school at Ottershaw Park, Surrey. 
The school at Woolverstone Hall formerly had a nautical bias 
but the London Nautical School, which trains boys for the 
Merchant Navy, has moved back to London and the school 
in Suffolk is now an ordinary boarding school comparable to 
the independent schools. Surrey were first in the field after 
the war and Ottershaw School takes boys from other local 
education authorities. It is ideally situated in the country and 
again is on a par with the independent boarding schools in 
other respects. It will clearly, however, be many decades before 
there is an adequate number of boarding schools maintained 
by local education authorities even if the present level of expendi- 
ture on education is maintained. 


The provision of boarding education should not be confused 
with the education of pupils requiring special educational treat- 
ment, for which separate provision is made under the Education 
Act, 1944°. Thus the L.C.C., for example, provides special 
education for delicate, deaf, partially sighted, physically handi- 
capped and educationally sub-normal children in day schools 
and also for some delicate and maladjusted children in open- 
air and residential schools. As already indicated, the L.C.C. 
boarding scheme now provides for maladjusted children (it did 
not do so originally). The residential schools are maintained 
and staffed by the council and contributions from parents, other 
than for clothing supplied, are not required. Children are not 
withdrawn completely from the parental home on admission to 
a residential school. Parents are encouraged to visit their children 
at specified times during the school term and arrangements are 
made for the children’s return to their homes during the school 
holidays. 

What happens to the child when he or she has been awarded 
a place at an independent school? It should be borne in mind 
that the child is not completely withdrawn from parental con- 
trol as is the case with children “ taken into care.” The child 
must spend approximately four months’ holidays a year with 
his parents or responsible guardian (e.g., in the case of children 


® Sections 33-34. 
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whose parents are living abroad). In the vast majority of cases 
the child is going to a boarding school for the first time to mix 
with other children most of whom are wealthier and more self- 
possessed, particularly if, as is likely, he comes from a broken 
home or there are other adverse home circumstances. Does 
such a child benefit from the experience of boarding education ? 
He may be parted from his sole remaining parent but on the 
other hand he is removed for two-thirds of the year for the 
next five or six years from an unstable and possibly unhealthy 
home background. To exchange this for an active life in the 
country is surely beneficial in the extreme. Such considerations 
can justify the social approach to boarding education, but what 
of the educational aspect ? As has already been indicated, even 
in the London scheme more attention is now paid to the 
academic abilities of a child who is a candidate for boarding 
education. As most of the recognized independent boarding 
schools are the equivalent academically of grammar schools, it 
would be manifestly unwise for children of less than grammar 
ability to attend boarding schools. The effect of this may 
appear at first sight to be socially unjust but it does at least 
obviate preventable mental anguish. The remedy would seem 
to be to build boarding schools for children of lesser academic 
attainment so that social and educational requirements can both 
be satisfied. Meanwhile existing facilities are being utilized and 
the impossibility of putting a quart into a pint pot amply 
demonstrated ! 

In conclusion it is submitted that boarding education assis- 
tance by local authorities has rendered an invaluable service 
to the community and will continue to do so. It is to be hoped 
that those local education authorities who have hitherto not 
ventured into this field will be encouraged to do so by the 
example of their bolder brethren. In the case of some of the 
smaller rural authorities doubtless the cost of boarding educa- 
tion is an intimidating factor. What, then, are the advantages ? 
Some of the headmasters and headmistresses of independent 
schools co-operating with local authorities have been good 
enough to send them detailed reports on children awarded 
places at their schools. From these reports, and from other 
evidence, it would appear that boarding education has greatly 
benefited these children. The principals of the schools are 
careful to keep the circumstances of their attendance at the 
schools from their fellow-pupils, who in their turn unwittingly 
help to extend their range of experience and enjoyment of life. 
On the administrative side, some of the independent schools 
habitually reserve a quota of places for locally assisted pupils ; 
this helps to relieve the pressure on the waiting lists and is a 
guarantee of income to the schools. Relations between education 
committees and officials on the one hand and principals and 
bursars on the other are, generally speaking, excellent. The 
operation of boarding education schemes has started a valuable 
form of co-operation between local education authorities and 
independent schools. They may be said to have formed what 
at first sight might appear to be a somewhat incongruous 
partnership, albeit a typically British one, with the noble aim 
of alleviating a social and educational problem. R.E.C.J. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


OXFORD COUNTY 

Mrs. Freda Maud Clothier, Brismic, Banbury Road, Bicester. 

Mrs. Lilian Ivy Davies, 102, Buckingham Road, Bicester. 

John Heyworth, Bradwell Grove, nr. Burford. 

Alfred Richard Barnard Hobbs, 35, Vicarage Road, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Mrs. Ivona Jessie Mays-Smith, Sagamore, Bolney Road, Lower 
Shiplake, Oxon. 

Major The Hon. Ralph Robert Watts Sherman Stonor, Stonor 
Park, Henley-on-Thames. 

Ernest James Taphouse, M.B.E., 107, High Street, Witney. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


CARDIFF PROBATION REPORT 

The report of the probation committee for the city of Cardiff for 
1953 begins with some satisfactory figures about juvenile crime. The 
number of charges of indictable offences fell by seventy-seven or 
twenty-one per cent. “ Breaking” offences almost fell to half. The 
number placed on probation was 110 against 121 in 1952. Eighty- 
seven juveniles were absolutely discharged and eight-seven conditionally 
discharged, and about fifty per cent. of these were ordered to pay costs, 
compensation or damages. The 110 placed on probation represent 
about thirty-nine per cent. of those who appeared before the court for 
indictable offences. 

While home visits are an important part of probation work, it is 
well that there should also be places where probationer and probation 
officer can meet alone. Report centres therefore add to the value of 
probation work. In Cardiff six such centres were established by the 
probation committee in different parts of the city during 1953. 

An attendance centre was opened in the city in September, 1953, 
for the reception of boys aged not less than twelve and under seventeen. 
It is staffed by an inspector, a sergeant and an instructor. It is 
situate at the Central Boys’ Club and Hostel and is open on alternate 
Saturdays from two to five p.m. The normal attendance is for two 
hours, and arrangements are made for dividing the boys into two age 
groups. The report adds: 

Boys find it irksome to spend their Saturday afternoons in this 
way under firm discipline, particularly where discipline has previously 
been lacking. They do not like this treatment, and this helps to 
provide an incentive for better conduct. 

The system has a positive side in two other respects. Opportunity 
is sought through some of the activities to induce a desire to share in 
normal social conduct, such as is provided by youth organizations, 
and the observation of the boys by trained staff provides valuable 
information about the offender's characters, tendencies, and poten- 
tialities for good.” 

Probation appears to have been used to a considerable extent among 
adults as well as juveniles, with satisfactory results. Taking a ten- 
year period from 1944 to 1953 there is an average of 69°54 per cent. 
completing their period of probation satisfactory. 

In matrimonial cases, apparent success was attained in about 
sixty-six per cent. of the attempts at reconciliation. The magistrates 
constantly have in mind the importance of keeping families intact 
wherever this is possible. 


ROTHERHAM DOMESTIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The example of Rotherham in the development of its domestic 
help service, as described in the Municipal Review, might well be copied 
by other local health authorities. It was soon found, after the National 
Health Service Act came into operation, that it was not sufficient to 
provide a woman to undertake domestic help but that there was an 
absence of many items of necessary domestic equipment, so a central 
poo! was established for issue to the domestic helps as required of such 
articles as wash-tubs, clothes lines and pegs, electric irons and ironing- 
boards. Some homes needing this equipment are occupied by 
problem families and the domestic helps then supplement efforts in 
other directions as a step in rehabilitation. In Rotherham, as generally 
throughout the country, there has been an overwhelming demand for 
domestic help by old people. In these cases other types of equipment 
ire available such as fireguards—on loan—and a mobile bath. For 
aged people living alone an evening service has been developed when 
the domestic help may spend up to two hours with the old person, 
him or her safely to bed. Further, a night attendant 
available but only normally to one person for two nights a 
ind it is left to relatives or friends to give any help required on 
nights. This kind of service is also being provided by local 
authorities in London and in some other parts of the country ; 
been organized by voluntary organizations. In 
Rotherham, the night service may also be used as an emergency when a 
sick old person is awaiting admission to hospital. A recent develop- 
ment is the provision of clothes washing facilities by the establishment 
of a washing unit which has already proved its value both in time and 
labour to the domestic helps who did the washing before in the person's 
own home and has been particularly valuable in dealing with bed linen 
of incontinent patients. The local authority is convinced that the 
extension of the domestic help service in these days has produced 
excellent results, apart from the saving of beds in hospital and in 
accommodation provided under the National Assistance Act, by 
enabling many old people to continue to live happily in familiar 
surroundings. This is the concern of all who are interested in the 
welfare of old people throughout the country. 
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CENTRAL HEALTH SERVICES COUNCIL 

The annual report of the Central Health Services Council shows the 
action taken during the year in a wide field of hospital organization 
including, in particular, the treatment of diabetes, and poliomyelitis ; 
the use of infectious diseases hospitals and the services available for 
epileptics and spastics. But a significant part of the work of the 
council was concerned with the preventive side of the study of tuber- 
culosis on which a comprehensive memorandum was prepared. As 
stated in the report, the prevention of tuberculosis is primarily the 
function of the local medical officer of health but the family doctor and 
others—both medical and non-medical—are essentially concerned and a 
vital part is played by the chest physician who, generally employed by 
the local health authority on the staff of the medical officer of health 
and by the regional hospital board, provides in his own person a link 
between the preventive and curative sides. The council has urged the 
need for more intensive investigation to discover the sources of infec- 
tion in each new case and to discover contacts by follow-up both at the 
patient’s home and his place of work or school. Complete isolation of 
all infective patients is impracticable so this must often take the form of 
creating, through recognized precautions, a zone of hygiene round the 
patient which the family doctor and health visitor can do much to help 
maintain. The disablement resettlement officer, too, has an important 
part in helping to find suitable employment for those who are em- 
ployable. BCG vaccination is now available for contacts as well as 
for children about to leave school and mass miniature radiography is 
another valuable weapon, especially if used selectively for groups at 
special risk rather than for routine examination of more or less random 
groups of the population. It is suggested in the report, however, that 


there are advantages in special surveys in areas where, for some reason, 
it is thought that the incidence of the disease is high. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES REPORT 

The report of Mr. W. A. Davenport, chief inspector for the county 
of Buckinghamshire, shows that the state of affairs for the year ended 
March 31, 1954, was satisfactory in almost all respects. In matters of 
lesser importance, it must be admitted, there were some instances of 
adulteration, deficiency or misleading statements. What goes into 
cream horns or cream buns may be a synthetic substance not at all like 
cream except in appearance, and even distilled water sometimes con- 
tains tap water. On the other hand, pork sausages were found which 
contained a meat equivalent of as much as 86-0 per cent. which, says 
the report, is a “* meatier ” sausage than has been obtainable since before 
the war. A sample of sugar, examined at the request of a housewife, 
was found to contain as much as 7:21 per cent. of salt, which rendered 
it quite unfit for human consumption. How this happened has 
remained a complete mystery. 

The work of a weights and measures department continues to 
expand and is becoming better appreciated by both traders and the 
general public. Mr. Davenport attaches great importance to public 
relations and a number of talks were given during the year to classes of 
school children and other organizations, and, says the report, in this 
way the work of the department is brought home to the public and 
particularly the housewives of tomorrow. The position of the house- 
wife in relation to hygiene becomes better and better as more and more 
food is prepacked so that it is not handled from the time it leaves the 
manufacturers’ premises until the consumer opens it. Weighing and 
measuring is also much more accurate than it used to be in shops with 
the old fashioned scales. 

There has been a definite improvement in relation to the sale of coal 
and coke. This is attributed to the publicity given in the press to 
Mr. Davenport's previous report, calling on prudent housewives to 
make a rule of carefully counting the number of sacks of coal and 
coke delivered to their homes. Housewives reported a number of 
cases of suspected short weight but in fact none turned out to be short. 
There was also an impressive decrease in the number of articles of food 
found to be incorrect on check-weighing on factory premises. Milk 
adulterated by added water has become practically a thing of the past. 

There was a somewhat high proportion of incorrect petrol pumps, 
but the motorist need not worry, as in most cases the pump gives too 
much rather than too little. 

It may not be realized generally that inspectors of weights and 
measures have important duties under the Road Traffic Acts. This 
report states : 

“A considerable amount of time, equal to that of two members 
of my staff, is spent in enforcement under this heading. There are 
nine specially constructed weighing stations at selected sites on the 
main roads running through the county. With the advantage of 
years of experience your officers are able to select from the thousands of 
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vehicles they see during a day, the vehicles which are likely to be 
excessively laden. They are brought into the weighing stations and 
checked. 

During the yea 
disclosed. 

Forty-eight owners or drivers were prosecuted and 100 were warned 
either verbally or by certificate.” 

The importance of the work of inspectors under the Fertilizers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act is explained thus : ** The time is past when each and 
every farm was a self-contained unit for the production of enough 
natural manure and feeding stuff for its own needs and there is now in 
general use “ artificials *’ and “ factory made feeding stuffs” which 
easily lend themselves to misrepresentation. The essence of this Act 
is to enable the purchaser to know as much as it is necessary and 
practicable to know of the nature of the fertilizer or feeding stuffs, in 
order to enable him to judge of its efficacy and value for his own 
needs.” 


r 2,218 were examined and 218 infringements were 


AIR POLLUTION 

We referred at p. 488, ante, to some of the steps which are being 
taken to prevent air pollution and to the question as to whether there 
is need for new legislation on the matter of smoke abatement generally. 
The National Smoke Abatement Society, in a memorandum to the 
Government Committee now considering the matter, has expressed the 
view that the present general legislation requires such amendments and 
extension, that the only practicable course is to repeal it in its entirety 
and to replace it by a new and comprehensive measure. It is suggested, 
however, that even the existing permissive powers have been rendered 
ineffective because the Minister has either refused to confirm byelaws 
to deal with anything but “* black *’ smoke or has tried to dissuade local 
authorities from making them. It is considered that local authorities 
should be given general powers to take action to prevent any non- 
domestic smoke emission which exceeds a prescribed standard of 
density ; to require prior approval of new fuel-burning installations 
and to establish smokeless zones ; and that they should be required to 
employ fully qualified smoke inspectors either individually or through 
joint committees ; the installation of solid-fuel burning appliances 
which cannot burn satisfactorily some types of smokeless fuel should be 
prohibited and that it should be made as difficult to purchase such 
appliances as it is to purchase dangerous drugs. The society believes 
that the annual cost of abolishing pollution, even with the most 


vigorous programme, would not be likely to be more than a fraction of 
the annual cost of continuing to fail to take effective action; and that it 


is essential for smoke prevention to be dealt with as a special problem 
and not merely on the grounds that it is useful because it will assist 
fuel economy or as an incidental benefit from measures proposed 
primarily for other purposes. The memorandum includes a list of 
some of the ways in which useful action might be taken by local 
authorities and others concerned. It is urged that the Minister should 
stimulate local authorities to take action instead of discouraging them. 

There is an increasing interest in the work of this society throughout 
the country and it was decided recently at a conference of representa- 
tives of local authorities and industries in South Wales that a division 
of the society should be established there. The president of the 
national society who spoke at the conference said (according to the 
Manchester Guardian) that there was need for much greater support 
and interest in the problem from local authorities. The chief sanitary 
officer for Port Talbot suggested that one of the handicaps facing local 
authorities in this matter is that they cannot demand action which 
might interfere with or obstruct the operation of industrial processes. 
In his view, even if there was new legislation, it would be necessary to 
have the goodwill and co-operation of industries combined with a 
progressive outlook by the local authorities. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government was asked in the House of Commons on 
May 11 if he would make regulations granting permissive powers to 
local authorities to establish smokeless zones so as to avoid the 
necessity for powers being sought in private Acts. He said he had no 
power to do so. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is undertaking 
a survey of the distribution of sulphur dioxide in South West London 
and proposes to instal twenty-five additional measuring instruments in 
Westminster and adjoining boroughs, subject to the approval of the 
councils concerned, to arrange for their daily reading for eighteen 
months and for the analysis of samples to be take daily. From these 
analyses, the Department proposes to study the caanges taking place 
day by day in the concentration of sulphur dioxide in the area and deter- 
mine whether these changes are connected with the extent to which flue 
gases emitted from power stations in the neighbourhood are being 
satisfactorily washed. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND PROBATION REPORT 


The fact that annual reports of probation committees and probation 
officers may be of much more than local value is illustrated in the 1953 
report of Mr. George L. Whomsley, senior probation officer for the 
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Leicestershire and Rutland combined probation areas. Copies of 
his 1952 report were sent to a number of countries including some in 
Africa and America as the result of friendships formed with overseas 
magistrates, students and others, and one recipient occupying a judical 
position said he had not until then appreciated the extent of the work 
covered by the probation service. 

Much importance is attached by the probation officers to the duty of 
furnishing social reports when required by the courts, and in this work 
they have been much helped by the co-operation of the police. 


GERMAN MEASLES AND THE UNBORN CHILD 


A recent issue of the Lancet referred to an investigation by the 
Medical Officer of Health and the Medical Officer of Maternity and 
Child Welfare at Manchester as to the effect of German measles on 
early pregnancy. They checked the possible relationship between the 
two conditions by ascertaining from the notification of records of 
the disease and the register of births how many women who had 
children in one year had also German measles while they were pregnant. 
Twenty-eight such women were traced, of whom five gave birth to 
infants with gross abnormalities, such as cardiac defects and cataract. 
This was an incidence of congenital abnormalities of 19°9 per cent. 
as against two per cent. of the total births in the city during the same 
period. It is emphasized, however, that these figures are only pro- 
visional and should not be accepted as a sound basis for any definite 
conclusion but further observations are proposed over the next few 
years. Some doctors are so firmly convinced that German measles 
may have a serious effect on the unborn child that they advocate the 
immunisation of all females before reaching marriageable age. But 
against this is the risk of introducing into a household a disease of 
possible danger to the offspring of those who are already pregnant. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS—JUNE AND JULY 

Casualties from road accidents in July, 1954, were 412 fatal, 5,531 
serious and 17,550 slight. A comparison with July last year shows that 
the number of persons killed in July this year was down by 18. 
There is also a decrease in the number of persons seriously injured, 
but the total is offset by an increase in the number of slight injuries 
which rose by 771, making an overall! increase of three per cent. 
These figures for July are provisional. 

Final figures for June, 1954, show 369 fatal casualties, 5,143 seriously 
injured, and 15,815 slightly injured. This compares with a total of 
20,610 for June, 1953, when there were 411 fatal, 5,084 serious and 
15,115 slight casualties. 


SKILL IN COUNTRY WORKSHOPS 

This is the title of a very well illustrated *report by the Rural Industries 
Bureau which was founded twenty-four years ago as a result of an 
inquiry undertaken for the Development Commissioners into how rural 
industries could be developed by giving them information and advice. 
Since its foundation it has been almost wholly maintained by grants 
from the Development Fund. In a foreword to the report the chair- 
man of the Trustees, Sir Basil Mayhew, K.B.E., F.C.A., says that 
perhaps the most important development in the work of the Bureau 
during the past year has been the increased number of residential 
courses for craftsmen that have been held. Tribute is paid to the work 
of the Rural Community Councils in organizing these courses. The 
report gives detail of the work of the Bureau under the headings of 
blacksmithing and agricultural engineering; woodworking; clay indus- 
tries : saddlery ; thatching, where it is stated that there are upwards of 
750 full-time roof-thatching businesses in the country; wrought iron- 
work ; basketry ; and textiles. 

* Issued by the Trustees of the Rural Industries Bureau, 35 Camp 
Road, Wimbledon, London, $.W.19. Price Is. 

CHIMNEY FIRES 

The great increase in the number of chimney fires attended by fire 
brigades during recent years has been the subject of representations to 
the Home Office from various quarters, and it was reported to the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, that a preliminary examination 
of the technical questions involved had been carried out by a conference 
of the Inter-Departmental Fire Protection Committee. It appears that 
in ten representative counties and in ten county boroughs, the total 
number of chimney fires attended in 1952-53 was nearly twice as many as 
in 1948-49. In the cases of fires which began as chimney fires, but 
spread to other parts of the building or its contents, the rise was even 
more striking, the indications being that in 1951-52 the number of 
such fires throughout the United Kingdom was ten times that in 
1947-48. From the point of view of the fire brigades increases of these 
proportions are clearly serious, first, because appliances attending a 
chimney fire are not immediately available to respond to calls to 
graver Outbreaks, and second, because they are very expensive as 
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regards the wear and tear on appliances and the cost of fuel and also, 
particularly in rural areas, on account of the sums payable to retained 
firemen. Outside London, it is no longer the general practice for 
proceedings to be taken against occupiers and the London Fire 
Brigade is satisfied that it is better to deal with chimney fires than face 
the prospects of the more serious incidents which could take place if 
people were afraid to call the brigade. The conference considered, 
therefore, that it was most improbable that any useful results would 
flow from increasing or widening such statutory penalties as still exist. 
It is an offence in urban districts and may be an offence in rural 
districts, to set a chimney on fire whether wilfully or accidentally. In 
London there was formerly a power to charge for putting out a chimney 
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fire but this power was repealed by Parliament, at the instance of the 
county council in 1950. 

It seems that much of the trouble is due to occupiers not having their 
chimneys swept often enough but that some modern types of grates and 
some modern flue openings may be incapable of effective sweeping with 
ordinary brushes. The conference arranged, therefore, that the 
relevant model bye-laws should be examined by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, and that the Ministry of Works 
should consider dealing with questions of installation in a leaflet to be 
issued to the building industry. Further, in order that the matter may 
be fully considered there is to be a pilot inquiry as to the incidence of 
chimney fires in a few selected areas. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 


OTHER COURTS 


No 
DISMISSAL OF CHARGES ARISING OUT 
OF A CYCLING RACE 

On August 30 last, 10 cyclists were charged at Wellington (Salop) 
magistrate:.” court with riding to the common danger, contrary to 
s. 74 (2) of the Public Health Act, 1925. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that, at the end of a 57 mile race 
organized by a recognized cycle club and held under the rules of the 
British League of Racing Cyclists, a crash occurred during the last 
two hundred yards sprint of the race, and from fifteen to twenty of 
the competitors crashed in a heap. 

rhe finish of the race was witnessed by a police sergeant, who was 
some thirty yards short of ‘the finishing line, and a police constable 
who was at the finishing line. These witnesses saw the winner coming 
towards them some 150 yards in front of the rest of the field. Two 
groups of riders followed, bunched together and spread right across 
the road. The front rank were riding handlebar to handlebar and 
were hotly pursued by another group. Two cars were following 
who, in fact, did not try to overtake the cyclists, but it would have 
been impossible for them to have overtaken had they wished to do so. 
There was no traffic coming in the opposite direction, and when 
the cyclists reached a point some 200 yards from the finishing post, 
they spurted and it appeared that, at this moment, a rider from the 
rear rank tried to break through with the result that the front line of 
competitors collapsed rather like a pack of cards and seven of them 
were slightly injured. Two of the competitors crashed on the pave- 
ment, but there were in fact no spectators at that point. 

The police officers gave evidence in conformity with the state- 
ments set out above, and the police sergeant said that the cyclists 
who were travelling very fast all had their heads down riding for the 
finishing post. In cross-examination, the sergeant said that the line 
was spread from the offside centre of the road to the nearside. He 
agreed that after the accident he went into the changing room, and 
asked those competitors who he saw with wounds if they had been 
involved in the accident. 

In a statement made by one of the competitors to the police, a 
rider said that 200 yards from the finish he found himself boxed in 
by a bunch of riders. He saw an opening but as he started to forge 
through two riders in front of him converged, and his handlebars 
became locked in theirs with the result that they all crashed. 

For the defence, evidence was called and one witness said that he 
was satisfied that no one rider was to blame and that the accident 
was caused by the natural desire of each person to reach the finishing 
line in front of his competitors. Another witness, a rider who had not 
been summoned, said that the bunch of competitors was not spread 
over most of the road. Every rider knew that to ride on the wrong 
side of the road was an offence and might result in disqualification. 
He did not think the group were riding dangerously close together 

Counsel for the defence submitted that there was not the slightest 
evidence that any other road users were endangered and, as for the 
prosecution’s contention that the riders endangered themselves, 
they were all young men who were not afraid to get a few bruises in 
trying to win a race. He submitted that they could not have been riding 
at a terrific speed after riding 57 miles and after a long pull up from 
Wellington. The defendants were riding bicycles, not driving Jaguars. 
Someone had been over eager and tried to get through where he 
should not have done but the police could not say who it was who 
did and what they had in fact done was to summon all who had 
crashed. 

The chairman said that while the magistrates thought there might 
have been some danger to the cyclists themselves in the way the race 
was finished, it was quite impossible from the evidence to find that 
any one of the 10 was guilty of the offence charged and accordingly 
all the charges were dismissed. 


COMMENT 

Mr. R. D. Newill, clerk to the Wellington, Salop, justices, to whom 
the writer is greatly indebted for this report, mentions that, to the 
best of his knowledge, the prosecution was the first of its kind in the 
country, and that the British League of Racing Cyclists took it as a 
test case. 

The writer believes that readers will think that the decision of the 
bench was the only possible one which could properly have been 
reached in view of the inability of the police to pin-point any particular 
rider as the one responsible for causing the mass collision. 

Section 74 (2) of the Act of 1925 provides that any person who rides 
or drives so as to endanger the life or limb of any person or to the 
common danger of the passengers in any street may be arrested without 
warrant by a constable who witnesses the occurrence and upon 
conviction shall be liable to a fine of £5. Streets within the metropolitan 
police district are excluded from the provisions of the section. 

R. 


No. 78. 
WIFE ORDERED TO REFUND ASSISTANCE PAID TO 
ESTRANGED HUSBAND 

A widow appeared before the Canterbury magistrates last month 
to show cause why an order should not be made upon her under 
s. 43 of the National Assistance Act,1948, to repay the sum of £18 Os. 6d., 
to the National Assistance Board, being the amount of assistance 
paid to her deceased husband between February and June of this 
year. 

For the complainant, formal evidence was given of the means 
and circumstances of the deceased husband and of the assistance 
given to him. The widow was not represented and Mr. John Godley, 
the clerk to the justices, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for 
this report, explained to her that the liability to maintain her husband 
was rebuttable by her on evidence of, for instance, a matrimonial 
offence by him such as desertion or adultery or that at the time of 
the assistance she was possessed of insufficient means to discharge 
her liability. 

The defendant elected to go into the witness box and in evidence 
stated that she married her husband in 1928, when she was 27 and 
he was, he said, 52. The defendant said that nobody else liked him 
and that at first they kept their marriage secret. They had four children. 
She said that in 1936 another woman had a child by her husband, 
and after that they did not live together as man and wife ; that she 
left him in 1942, and that since then she had not seen him to speak to. 
Defendant said that her husband had never kept her or the children. 
In cross-examination, defendant gave evidence as to her means and 
circumstances, both at the time assistance was given, and at the present 
time. 

The magistrates, in making an order for payment of £18 by the 
end of the year, told the defendant that she had not proved to their 
satisfaction that she was absolved in law from the obligation to main- 
tain her late husband, and that they were satisfied that she was at 
the time assistance was given, and at the present time, possessed of 
sufficient means to do so. 

COMMENT 


The report of this case serves to remind one forcibly of the extra- 
ordinary position which may arise under the provisions of the National 
Assistance Act, 1948. To many it will seem harsh that in the circum- 
stances set out above the widow should be held responsible for 
repayment of assistance paid to her husband with whom she had not 
lived for over 10 years, and whom she believed to have committed 
adultery, but it is abundantly clear that in the absence of evidence 
by the defendant sufficient to rebut her statutory liability the justices 
had no option but to make the order that they did. 

It will be recalled that s. 42 of the Act provides that, for the purposes 
of the Act, either spouse shall be liable to maintain the other, and 
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the children of the marriage under the age of 16. The powers conferred 
by this section do not alter the general law and it has been held that 
a husband is not liable to maintain his wife who has deserted him. 
Section 43 of the Act enables the Assistance Board, in cases where 
assistance has been given, to bring before the court the spouse liable 
to maintain the assisted spouse, and by subs. (2) of the section it is 
provided that the court having regard to all the circumstances and 
in particular to the resources of the defendant, may order the defendant 
to make such periodical payments as the court may consider appropriate. 

R.L.H. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. William Arnold Sime has been appointed recorder for the 
borough of Grantham. Mr. Sime was admitted to the Bar of the 
Inner Temple in November, 1932, practices on the midland circuit 
and has chambers in Nottingham. 

Mr. John Owen Hunt, deputy clerk to Shipley, Yorks., urban 
district council, has been appointed clerk to Matlock, Derbyshire, 
urban district council in succession to Mr. Norman S. Brook, who 
has been appointed clerk to Market Drayton, Shropshire, urban 
district council. Mr. Hunt was admitted in January, 1937. 

Mr. John Edward Neville Lloyd has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Ivor G. Winn as clerk and chief financial officer to North Walsham, 
Norfolk, urban district council. Details of Mr. Winn’s new appoint- 
ment will be found at 118 J.P.N. 536. Mr. Lloyd is at present deputy 
clerk and chief financial officer to Dawley, Shropshire, urban district 
council, a post he has held since 1952. Previously he served Nantwich, 
Cheshire, urban district council as junior clerk, finance and adminis- 
trative assistant and senior finance assistant. 

Mr. Maurice Edmund Holderness has been appointed whole-time 
clerk to the Lanchester, Consett and Stanley, Durham, justices. 
Mr. Holderness was admitted in March, 1940. He was an assistant 
solicitor in private practice from 1946 to 1948, and during the period 
1948 to 1952 was assistant prosecuting solicitor to the city of Bradford. 
Since 1952 he has been assistant solicitor to the justices of the Man- 
chester county petty sessional division. Mr. Holderness succeeds 
in his new post Mr. Herbert Reginald Snowball, senior partner in 
the firm of Lazenby and Snowball, solicitors, of Consett, who was 
admitted in December, 1946. Mr. Snowball has been part-time 
clerk to the three justices since April, 1949, and has resigned owing 
to pressure of business. 

Mr. D. M. Holmes has been appointed first assistant to the clerk 
to the justices for Slough, Bucks., petty sessional division. Mr. Holmes 
was lately second assistant to Mr. Clifford H. Johnson, clerk to the 
Blackpool justices. 

Supt. Arthur Iveson, deputy chief constable of Dewsbury, York- 
shire, has been promoted chief constable of Dewsbury. Supt. Henry 
Edward Sanders, deputy chief constable of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
whose appointment to the post of chief constable of Dewsbury was 
reported last week at p. 596, is unable to take up the position because 
of his wife’s health. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson has been appointed successor to Mr. Henry 
Catt as superintendent of Worthing rural division of West Sussex 
county constabulary. Mr. Catt’s retirement next month was announced 
at 118 J.P.N. 442. Mr. Johnson is at the moment chief-inspector 
of Bognor Regis division. 

Superintendent J. A. Taylor, in charge of the road traffic depart- 
ment of Cheshire constabulary at Crewe for the past two years, 
has been promoted chief superintendent of the North-East division 
headquarters at Cheadle Hulme. 

Mr. Frederick Walter Davies, D.P.A., Oxon, commenced his duties 
as senior probation officer for the county borough of Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex, on August 1, in succession to Mr. Victor N. Godfrey who 
has accepted a Colonial Office appointment in Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr. Davies was formerly a probation officer for the Oxfordshire 
Combined Area where he had served since 1941. 

Mr. Robert Livingstone Lockhead has been appointed an assistant 
Official receiver for the Bankruptcy District of the County Courts 
of Reading, Banbury, Newbury and Oxford and for the Bankruptcy 
District of the County Courts of Aylesbury, Brentford, Chelmsford, 
Edmonton, Hertford, St. Albans and Southend. This appointment 
takes effect from September 13, 1954. 


OBITUARY 
JUDGE J. S. BASS 

His Honour Judge John Stuart Bass, Additional Judge at the 
Mayor's and City of London Court, died at his home at Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex, last week. He was 49. 

Born on January 9, 1905, he was educated at Forest House, 
Walthamstow, and Hertford College, Oxford, and was called to the Bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn in 1939. After serving during the 1939-1945 war he 
became third junior prosecuting counsel to the Crown at the Central 
Criminal Court in 1945, second junior in 1950 and first junior later 
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in the same year. He was appointed Additional Judge at the 
Mayor's and City of London Court last year. 

In 1929 he married Miss Eunice Louise Aber, 
with their two sons and one daughter. 


MAGISTERIAL MAXIMS, XX 

Some time Since, there was a Clerk to Justices who was Noted 
amongst his Colleagues, Friends and Acquaintances for his Lugubrious 
Expression, and Doleful Outlook. He, being of an Aloof Nature 
never broached the Cause of his Misery, and there was None who Dare 
ask him the Reason for his Sadness. 

It so fell, however, that one Year this Clerk visited, for the First 
Time, the Annual Conference of his Professional Association, and at 
the Festive Board which Marked the Conclusion of the More Serious 
Business of the Conventicle, one Colleague emboldened (perhaps by 
Several Toasts) inquired of him why he Always looked so Adjectively 
Miserable. 

The Gentleman Addressed, after a Silence of some Moments, 
replied ** My Chairman is a most ill-tempered man, and to quote the 
Classics * Alieno More Vivendum’st Mihi.’ ” 

The inquirer happened to possess no Little Store of Knowledge of 
the Language of Antient Rome, and contrary to the facetious manner 
of these Maxims, accurately, but silently, rendered the Latin into 
English as * 7 have to live according to another’s humour,” but replied 
Aloud with * * Injuriam remedium est Oblivio,’’ adding instantly in 
the Mother Tongue * Lie Low and do Nothing.” 

* That,” answered the Sad One, “ will Avail me Nought, for no 
matter what I say or do, or say not or do not, I am Assailed by his 
comments and Innuendos in so unpleasant a manner as to destroy 
my Contentment, Serenity and Humour.” 

‘“* Then,” remarked the Other, “ the Alternative Solution is no less 
Simple, for remember, of Such men who are of Evil Temper, it has 
been written * Faciunt Nae Intelligendo, ut Nihil Intelligant,’ which I 
will construe to you as ‘ They are but Mr. Know-Alls,” and I have yet 
to Meet the Clerk who did not Know More than his Justices, even 
though, in Law, he must, on fact, be Silent. Give Measure for 
Measure, for * he continued, ** with all Due Respect to * East Kerrier,’ 
and * Barry,’”’ (and here, yet another Toast having been Consumed) 
the Speaker respectfully bowed his Head in the Direction of the Dis- 
tinguished Lay Justice occupying a Place of Honour on the Top 
Table, **Did not Plautus say * PLUMA HAUD INTEREST ° which, in 
these Enlightened Times you and I, after we have Attracted the Atten- 
tion of the Minion who Serves the Wines, will together render as 
* Jack’s as Good as his Master.’ ” AESOP IIL. 


who survives him 





She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took 
her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like 
tens of thousands of other such 
children who have found love 
and happiness in our homes. Will 
you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Despite the inclement weather, the motorists have been out 
in force, and the season has produced the usual crop of prosecu- 
tions under the Road Traffic Acts. Magistrates have had a 
busy time dealing with drivers whose behaviour on the road 
has exhibited a pretty diversity, and whose defences sometimes do 
greater credit to their ingenuity than to their consideration for 
other road-users 

Space permits reference to only a few examples. At Rayleigh, 
Essex, there was an echo of The Comedy of Errors. Twin brothers, 
Geoffrey and Lambert, were out for a spin on Geoffrey's motor- 
cycle ; Geoffrey driving and Lambert on the pillion. Having 
passed a police-car at high speed, the two Dromios drew up at a 
convenient point ahead and changed places, thinking thus to 
deceive the watchful guardians of the law. This adroit trick 
only aggravated the seriousness of the offence ; Lambert was 
fined for driving while unlicensed and uninsured and Geoffrey 
was fined, and disqualified for a year, for permitting the unlawful 
use of the vehicle and for aiding and abetting his brother. 


In a case at Eastbourne a woman-driver was convicted for 
taking in a literal sense the adjuration—* Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” With her /ef? indicator 
extended, she proceeded to turn right into the Seaford Road. 
4 motor-cyclist, coming from the opposite direction, collided 
with her car and overturned. The defence was that she had just 
taken a left-hand turn, and that the indicator on that side had 
inexplicably failed to drop back. The prosecutor unkindly 
put down the episode to feminine rather than mechanical 
caprice, and a conviction was duly recorded. 

At Blackpool a lorry-driver was fined for driving without 
due care and attention. His explanation was that he had been 
distracted by a fly, which flew into his face and then on to the 
windscreen. The chairman, as reported, commented “ This 
is a very serious offence—and just a fly! If it had been a bee 
or a wasp, we might have thought more of it, but not a fly.” 
On such invidious and subtle distinctions do guilt and innocence 
depend ! The fly was not even summoned. 

A case of a different kind, reminiscent of the megalomania 
of Mr. Toad in The Wind in the Willows, is reported from the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, where a motorist secured a reduction 
of his sentence to twelve months’ imprisonment. The appellant, 
who at twenty-seven years of age should have known better, 
described himself as a fanatical devotee of ‘“* Western” films 
This adolescent malady, harmless in itself, had caused his 
imagination to get the better of him ; he had indulged a fantasy 
that he was “the cops” chasing the robbers, or vice versa, 
and had “ stalked’ the car ahead of him, eventually firing at 
it with an air-pistol at short range. Lancashire Quarter Sessions 
had taken an unsympathetic view of his delusion and sent him 
down for four years. If this adventurous gentleman thinks the 
roads are not dangerous enough already, without drivers 
enlivening the scene by shooting at one another, he should try 
being a pedestrian for a few months when he comes out. 


Whoever it was, in the dim ages of the past, that invented 
the wheel could scarcely have foreseen the astonishing develop- 
ments that his new-fangled device would bring in its train 
The problem then, as now, was to overcome the retardation 
and the wear caused by friction, and imagination boggles at 
the thought of the mechanical problems that must have faced the 


driver in those early times before lubrication had become 


commonplace. There are indications that, as early as the 
fourteenth century B.C., tallow was found useful for greasing 
the axles of Egyptian chariots ; and Pliny, in the first century 
A.D., mentions various mineral, animal and vegetable oils 
which were employed for a similar purpose. For all that, one 
can imagine how frequently the vehicles of those times must have 
suffered from “ seizing-up,”” and picture the obstruction in the 
streets of Pompeii, or along the broad artery of the Appian Way, 
caused by breakdowns among the chariots that thronged the 
roads, scattering pedestrians and bespattering them with water 
and mud. No statistics of traffic-accidents have survived, but 
they must have been as numerous, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as they are today. . 


The driver of any vehicle, whether mechanically-propelled 
or otherwise, enjoys a sense of power which is denied to those 
who rely only on their own two feet. Several of the bas-reliefs 
celebrating the exploits of Assur-bani-pal, King of Assyria 
in the seventh century before Christ, represent the monarch 
in his chariot, drawn by mettlesome horses, rolling his enemies 
beneath the wheels; his stern, bearded face shows a cruel, 
almost mystical, exultation. Similar scenes are found in the 
tomb-paintings of the Ramessid Pharaohs of Egypt, five hundred 
years before. Achilles, foremost of the Greek heroes in the 
Trojan War, went further; he had not even the excuse of 
excitement in the heat of battle when he fastened the dead 
body of Hector to the tail of his chariot and dragged it at full 
speed around the walls of Troy—an exhibition of childish 
petulance and bad road-manners, to say the least of it, which 
Homer forthrightly condemns. In ninth-century Palestine Jehu, 
the rebel who deposed King Joram, has left his name as a 
byword for all furious drivers from that age to this ; the watch- 
man on the tower of Jezreel, in that dramatic passage in the 
Second Book of Kings, recognizes him clearly from afar : 


“* He came even unto them, and cometh not again ; 
and the driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously.” 


There are, of course, outstanding exceptions to the use of 
vehicular transport in peace and war. The Mongols, under 
Genghis Khan, conquered the greater part of Asia, chiefly as 
a result of their skill as horsemen ; they spent almost the whole 
of their lives in the saddle, and their cavalry were irresistible. 
Hannibal’s Carthaginians won their first victories in the Punic 
Wars against the Romans with the help of war-elephants, 
which spread panic among their enemies. In the snow-covered 
lands of the North, travellers and soldiers have relied, from the 
earliest times, upon skis, which are capable of astonishingly 
high speeds; in desert regions the camel still holds sway. 
But with these exceptions the wheeled vehicle is in world-wide 
demand, from China to Peru—save in the dream-city of Venice, 
with its population of more than a quarter of a million souls. 
Here the weary traveller can forget completely the tyranny of 
the wheel. No motor-car, cycle, omnibus, carriage or cart 
disturbs its peace. You can travel by gondola or vaporetto 
on the canals, or wander on foot through the tortuous maze 
of ancient streets and squares ; but in all the city there is no 
single wheeled vehicle to be found. It would perhaps be a suitable 
penalty—severe and yet humane—for some of our inveterate 
speed-fiends, to banish them to Venice for a spell. A.L.P. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Elections— Nomination paper—Description. 

One of the candidates for election to the council of my borough 
is a full-time political agent and in his nomination paper he described 
himself as “* political agent.” As returning officer I advised him that 
in accordance with r. 5 (2) of the Local Election Rules, this nomination 
paper might be ruled out of order as it referred to his political activities, 
and he subsequently replaced it with one describing himself as 
“secretary.” In point of fact while this description appears to 
comply better with the law, it is not so accurate. CHOLLA. 


. 


Answer. 

If the description had been “conservative agent” or “ labour 
party agent ” it would clearly have been illegitimate. The description 
* political agent * does not so clearly infringe the purpose of the rule, 
but we think your advice was on the safe side, since in fact the descrip- 
tion does “ refer to the candidate’s political activities.” 
2.—Husband and Wife— Maintenance Order—Resumption of cohabita- 

tion—Subsequént separation—Recovery 
order. 

A wife obtains an order against her husband in 1950 for her main- 
tenance at a time when they were living apart. For three weeks in 
1953 they live together as man and wife and then the wife leaves the 
husband and lays a complaint for recovery of arrears accrued under 
the order both prior to, and since the resumption of cohabitation. 

1. Can arrears accrued prior to resumption of cohabitation be 
recovered ? The Summary Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance) 
Act, 1925, s. 2 (2), Outerbridge v. Outerbridge (1925) 90 J.P. 204, and 
Hewitt v. Hewitt [1952] 2 All E.R. 250 and cases there cited appear to be 
relevant. In particular, in Harris v. Harris [1952] 1 All E.R. 401, Lord 
Goddard, C.J., at p. 403, said that the words “ shall cease to have 
effect *’ means that the order becomes void and as though it had never 
been made. It is submitted, however, that he was referring to s. 1 (4) 
of the 1925 Act and that his opinion does not necessarily relate to 
s. 2 (2). 

2. Does the fact that the complaint was laid after cohabitation had 
been resumed affect the position ? 

3. In respect of payments accrued after the cohabitation had ceased, 
may the wife apply to revive the order under the Magistrates’ Courts 
Act, 1952, s. 53? It is appreciated that the court can refuse to revive 
it, in which case she would presumably have to seek a fresh order. 

SuMIr. 
Answer. 

1. We think not, the words “ shall cease to have effect * occur in 
s. 2 (2) as well as in s. | (4) and must have the same meaning in each 
case. Outerbridge v. Outerbridge, supra, was a case where an order 

had been discharged ‘by a court, and the order did not cease to have 
effect until it was discharged whereas in the case of resumption of 
cohabitation the order ceases to have effect without any order of the 
court. 

2. Yes, because it was the resumption of cohabitation that put an 
end to th order. 

3. This is open to doubt but we incline to the opinion that the order 
could be revived. The observation of Lord Goddard, C.J., supra, was 
not made in a case where the question of revival arose. 


3.—Husband and Wife— Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforce- 
ment) Act, 1920—Husband in Jersey. 

On p. 772 of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, 
dated November 28, 1953, under “* Miscellaneous Information "’ it is 
stated that under the Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) 
(Jersey) Law, 1953, maintenance orders made in this country can now 
be enforced against husbands residing in Jersey. As court collecting 
officer I am responsible for collecting payments from a husband for- 
merly residing in England who is now residing in St. Helier, Jersey, and 
I should be glad if you would let me know where I may find the 
procedure set out for enforcing the Order under the above Law. 

I should like to know with what court or court officer in Jersey I 
should communicate and to know if the order made in this country is 
to be registered with some court in Jersey. SAUCUS. 


Answer. 

Jersey having passed reciprocal legislation, the Act of 1920 has been 
extended to that island by S.I. 1215 of 1953. All that is necessary 1s 
to send a copy of the order to the Secretary of State, in accordance 
with s. 2 of the Act, together with information that will help in finding 
the husband and identifying him. We assume that the appropriate 
officer of the court in St. Helier will in due course acknowledge receipt 


of arrears—Revival of 


of the documents and take steps to see that the order is complied with, 
remitting sums from time to time. The procedure will correspond, 
presumably, to that under s. 1 of the Act. 

In sending a copy of the order to the Home Office it will be well to 
send a statement of any arrears that may be due. 


4.—Licensing— Registered club—Whether proprietor of a proprietary 
club must have a justices’ licence. 

Recently I have found that there is a difference of opinion among 
some of my colleagues as to whether a proprietary club should be 
licensed. 

Stone says under the heading of clubs, * Proprietary Clubs in which 
ownership and membership are distinct are upon a different footing. 
It is essential that the stock should be the property of the club and not 
of an individual, and where the liquors are purchased and sold by the 
proprietor for his own benefit a licence is necessary to sell even to the 
members.” 

The argument is that in a normal club the premises do not need 
to be licensed because there is no “sale” of liquor, but merely a “* distri- 
bution.” Therefore, it is argued, there can be no such thing as a 
licensed club and that what is really meant in the above quotation is 
that unless the distribution of liquor i in a proprietary club is under the 
supervision of a wine Committee, the proprietor would commit the 
offence of ** selling without a licence.” 

Some of my colleagues, however, argue that what is meant, is that 
it is permissible to run a proprietary club and for the proprietor to 
sell liquor to members only, provided that he has obtained an excise 
licence. 

Would you please clarify this, stating particularly in your answer : 

(a) If it is possible to have a licensed proprietary club ? 

(b) If so, what type of licence should it be ? 

(c) Whether liquor may then be sold to members and the profits 
kept by the proprietor, as distinct from a * distribution ” of liquor to 
members ? ORPHEUS. 

Answer. 

The cases of Bowyer v. Percy Supper Club (1893), 57 J.P. 470; 
Evans v. Hemingway (1887), 52 J.P. 134; National Sporting Club, Ltd. 
v. Cope (1900), 64 J.P. 310, referred to in Stone, give examples of 
proprietary clubs ; the decisions in these cases would no doubt be 
held to be good law if similar facts arose. But it is to be noticed that 
all were decided before the passing of the Licensing Act, 1902, which 
first introduced the legal requirement for registration of such clubs as 
sought to supply intoxicating liquor to their members. See also 
Chapter XIV—** Clubs” in Paterson’s Licensing Acts. In modern 
days, even a proprietary club so regulates its affairs that the necessity 
for obtaining a justices’ licence is avoided (see Trebanog Working Men's 
Club and Institute, Ltd. v. Macdonald ; Monkwearmouth Conservative 
Club, Ltd. v. Smith (1940) 104 J.P. 171). 

To answer our correspondent’s particular questions : 

(a) and (6) The question, we think, is academic. It is still possible 
for a club proprietor to sell to all comers (club members and others) 
under the authority of an on-licence ; but, so far as we know, no clubs 
are now licensed in this way. 

(c) Yes, exactly as in the case of any other on-licensed business. 


~—Magistrates—Practice and procedure—Appeal under Public Health 
Acts, 1936 and 1953, from requirement to provide a dusthin— 
1953 Act, s. 8 (4)—Meaning of * notice of appeal.” 

Acting under the provisions of s. 75 (1) of the Public Health Act, 
1936, a local authority have duly required the owner of a tenanted 
house to provide a dustbin. The owner wishes to appeal to a magis- 
trates’ court under the provisions of that section and also to invoke the 
provisions of s. 8 (4) of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1953. The method of appeal appears to be in accordance 
with s. 300 of the Public Health Act, 1936 (i.e., by order on complaint) 
but s. 8 (4) of the 1953 Act refers to “* His Notice of Appeal.” I do not 
understand to what this refers and shall be glad of your advice on the 
following points : 

(a) Is the notice of appeal referred to in s. 8 (4) of the 1953 Act a 
notice, supplemental to the complaint initiating the appeal, to be 
served by the appellant on the local authority and the occupier? If 

ot, please explain its part in the proceedings. 

(b) The apparent object of s. 8 (4) of the 1953 Act is to bring the 
occupier before the court at the same time as the appellant, and pre- 
sumably this object is achieved by the issue of a summons against the 
occupier after complaint has been made by the appellant. Do you 
agree ? J. PLex. 
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Answer. 

Section 8 (4) of the 1953 Act seems to be based on s. 290 (5) of the 1936 
Act, which contains a similar requirement about serving a copy of a 

notice of appeal.” Having regard to the procedure prescribed by 
s. 300 of the 1936 Act the expression “ notice of appeal * seems some- 
what inappropriate, but we think that a written complaint can be 
treated as the appellant's “ notice of appeal ” and he can serve a copy 
of this upon the other person concerned. We think he should do this 
because of the express requirement of s. 8 (4) (a), but also, to give real 
effect to s. 8 (4), a copy of the summons issued by the court must be 
served both on the local authority and on that other person so that each 
of them has due notice of the time and place when the appeal will be 
heard. 


6.—Periodical payments.—Clerk, as collecting officer, complainant— 
Attendance in court— Advising justices. 

I shall be glad of your opinion on the following points regarding 
enforcement of arrears by a collecting officer : 

1. What is the position when process having been issued in the 
name of the collecting officer, comes before the justices in another court 
sitting at the same time, and not before the one in which the collecting 
officer himself is acting as clerk ? 

This must happen frequently in the larger divisions and boroughs. 

Could the proceedings be dismissed through non-appearance of the 
complainant ? 

2. Following the recent cases, and High Court directions, regarding 
retirement of the clerk, is not the position even more difficult, when, as 
collecting officer, he is in fact one of the parties to the case, if the 
justices wish him to retire with them on any legal points. 

Have you any comments on this aspect ? 

Answer. 

1. Even when the clerk takes proceedings in his own name, he is 
acting on behalf of the person entitled to receive payment under the 
order, and he is only formally the complainant. Usually he is not the 
witness as to the arrears, because almost certainly the accounts are kept 
by a member of his staff. If it happens unavoidably that he cannot 
be present, the case should not be dismissed, but adjourned under s. 46 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, which is in wider terms than s. 48. 
Often it may be possible to put the case back till a little later on the 
same day, so that he may put in a formal appearance. The point is 
not free from doubt, but we rather think in such circumstances the 
peculiar position of the clerk as a nominal complainant might be 
recognized, and that so long as the official who actually keeps the 
accounts is present to prove the case, the absence of the clerk might 
be waived. It is, however, safer for him to be present if possible. 

2. The justices are entitled to the benefit of the advice of their 
clerk when they need it on any point of law. The fact that he is 
nominally the complainant ought not to deprive them of such advice, 
but in this class of case that advice could usually be given openly in 
court. The clerk is then both complainant and adviser, which seems 
strange, but seeing that he has no interest in the result of the case and 
is really agent for the person entitled to the payments, we see no real 
objection. The law has placed both duties on the clerk, and it must be 
made to work. The justices can explain the position to the defendant, 
and, as we have said, probably the matter can be dealt with without 
retirement, so that the defendant need have no misgivings. In the 
unlikely event of a serious dispute involving the clerk personally as to 
the accuracy of the accounts or some other matter, we should think 
it right for the case to be adjourned and for someone else to act as 
clerk. The point is most unlikely to arise. 


7.—Public Health Act, 1936, s. 53 
of period. 

Various buildings constructed of short lived materials have been 
erected within the rural district and under para. (ii) of s. 53 (1) of the 
Public Health Act, 1936, a term was put upon their life. The terms 
have expired and no applications have been received for the periods 
granted to be extended, nor in many instances have steps been taken by 
the authority to exercise their default powers under subs. (5) of them- 
selves effecting demolition. It has been suggested that, even though 
the period for their use may have expired several years previously, the 
authority can still exercise their powers of requiring demolition. Your 
opinion is sought as to whether this view is correct or whether the 
power is lost if action is not initiated within twelve months of the 
expiration of the life of the building. In connexion with this matter, 
reference might usefully be made to s. 65 of the Public Health Act, 
1936, which precludes action being taken for contraventions of the 
byelaws after twelve months after the infringement. It is considered 
that there is a close analogy between these matters. Would registra- 
tion, or failure to register, in the Local Land Charges Register affect 
your opinion. PRODIDA, 


TANTALUS. 


Time limit—Enforcement after expiry 


Answer. 
There is no limitation of time, in our opinion, on the power of the 
local authority to demolish the building, which (be it noted) is not 
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merely a power but a duty. We incline to the view that the offence of 
not removing a building in compliance with subs. (5) is complete when 
the owner has failed to do so, although there is a difference of opinion 
on this point. However, even if the time has expired for prosecution, 
the power to prosecute is expressed to be without prejudice to the power 
of the local authority to remove the building. There is no analogy 
with s. 65 (4) of the Act, which is an express provision, deliberately 
enacted to alter the law as declared by the High Court under the older 
Acts : see Lumley’s note. The limitation under s. 53 (1) is enforceable 
against the person who owned the building when the limitation was 
imposed, whether or not registered under the Act of 1925, but not 
against a subsequent owner if not so registered. 


8.—Road Traffic Acts—Registration and Licensing Regulations— 
Failure to notify change of ownership—Continuing offence. 

Recently a resident in Bucks was reported for failing to notify 
the county council that he had disposed of a motor vehicle in 1944, 

In this particular instance the offence is contrary to reg. 9 (1) 
of the Road Vehicles (Registration and Licensing) Regulations, 1941, 
which read—** On the sale or other change of ownership of a vehicle 
the then owner of the vehicle shall deliver the registration book to 
the transferee or other new owner and forthwith notify in writing the 
change of ownership to the council whose name appears in the 
registration book as the last registration authority, stating the index 
mark and registration number, the make and classof vehicle and the 
name and address of the person to whom the vehicle has been 
transferred.” 

Some doubt appears to exist when the offence is complete, if a 
person has not in fact notified a change of ownership after the expira- 
tion of a period reasonably consistent with the expression “ forthwith ” 
in the regulations. 

It would appear that the crux of the matter is determined by s. 104 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. May I have your opinion please, 
as to whether or not this means that proceedings must be taken within 
six months of a reasonable period of the expression “* forthwith.” 

JOCASTA. 
Answer. 

As we stated in answer to a similar question under the 1941 regula- 
tions at 113 J.P. 166 p. 11, we consider that such a failure to notify 
transfer of ownership is a continuing offence. We do feel, however, 
that there must be unusual circumstances to justify proceedings so 
very long after the event. 


One Fund 





for 


ALL SAILORS 


King George’s Fund for Sailors is the central fund for 
all sea services—the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, 
the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. It supports 
the work of more than 120 of the societies that care for 
the welfare of seafaring folk, and makes grants accord- 
ing to their needs. Many of these societies have no 
other source of income. The Fund is a voluntary 
organisation, and relies upon public generosity for its 
income. You may rest assured that all collections, 
gifts and legacies in its favour will benefit sailors— 
serving or retired—and their families everywhere. 


King George’s Fund For Sailors 


Captain Stuart Paton, C.B.E., R.N. (General Secretary), 
1, Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Contd.) 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


LEGAL CLERK required in the Town 
Clerk’s Department, Salary Grade II, £520- 
£565 per annum (from January 1, 1955, the 
salary will be £540-£580 per annum on revi- 
sion of existing scale). N.J.C. conditions. 
Superannuation scheme. 

Terms of appointment and forms of appli- 
cation (returnable by October 9, 1954) from 
the Town Clerk, Middlesbrough. 


Boroucu OF WISBECH 


LEGAL CLERK required. Salary in accor- 
dance with amended Grade APT II (£560 
rising to £640). Commencing salary within 


that Grade depending on experience. Ex- | 


perience conveyancing and County Court 
practice essential. Housing accommodation. 
Closing date October 11, 1954. Further 
particulars from undersigned. 
N. E. DEWICK, 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 

Wisbech. 
September 21, 1954. 


County OF LEICESTER 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR required with good 
legal experience in Local Government. Salary 
scale A.P.T. Grade X. Apply, giving full 
particulars and names of two referees, to me 
at Grey Friars, Leicester, by October 4. 


JOHN A. CHATTERTON, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


Borcucn OF CLITHEROE 





Appointment of Part-time Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS for this appointment are 
invited from solicitors residing or prepared to 
reside in the Borough. Inclusive salary £500 
per annum. Terms and condition of appoint- 
ment (which include those contained in the 
Memorandum of the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Town Clerks, etc., in so far as the 
Council determine they can be applied to a 
part-time appointment) may be obtained on 
application to the Town Clerk at the Castle 
Offices, Clitheroe. 

Applications, with the names, addresses and 
descriptions of two persons from whom sup- 
porting references can be obtained by the 
Council, to be received at the above address 
not later than Saturday, October 9, 1954. 








Second Edition 


Notes on 


JUVENILE 
COURT LAW 


By A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.E. 


Formerly Senior Chief Clerk of the 
Metropolitan Magistrates’ Courts 


This summary by Mr. A. C. L. 
Morrison, C.B.E., was, when first 
published in April, 1942, so well 
received that it had to be reprinted 
many times. For the present edition 
not only has the Summary been 
rewritten and recast throughout, 
but the format has also been changed, 
and it will now slip easily into the 


pocket. 

Prices: 2s. 6d. per copy, postage 
and packing 6d. In bulk (posting 
and packing free), 10 copies for 
£1 1s., 25 copies for £2 6s., and 
50 copies for £4. 


Justice of the Peace Ltd. 
Little London, Chichester. 














REMINDERS ON DRAFTING 
A LEASE 


by ESSEX 
Printed in folder form, ready for 


immediate Office use. 


Price ts. each, Postage free 


Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 

















REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


This series of articles which appeared in this Journal earlier in 1954, has now, in 
response to many requests, been reprinted in folder form 


Copies are obtainable from 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, LTD., 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 


Price: 1s. each, or in quantity 12 copies for 10s., 25 copies for £1, postage free. 











ANCASHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Manchester Petty Sessional Division 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from solicitors desirous of gain- 
ing experience in a Justices’ Clerk’s office. 
A knowledge of Magisterial Law and Practice 
is desirable and some experience as an advocate 
will be an advantage. 

The salary will be at a point between Grade 
V(a) and Grade VII of the National Joint 
Council Scales, dependent on when the appli- 
cant was admitted, i.e., Grade V (a) £650- 
£710; Grade VII £735-£810. As from January 1, 
1955, these gradings are to be revised as 
follows : £675-£725 and £765-£825 respectively. 

The appointment is superannuable and sub- 
ject to a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
experience and particulars of positions held in 
recent years, with the names and addresses of 
three persons to whom reference may be made, 
and endorsed “ Assistant Solicitor,’ must 
reach the undersigned not later than October 
7, 1954. 

G. S. GREEN, 
Clerk to the Justices. 


County Magistrates’ Court, 
Strangeways, 
Manchester, 3. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HASTINGS 
Appointment of Chief Constable 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment at a salary of £1,350, 
rising by annual increments to £1,500 per 
annum, together with a car allowance of £140. 
The Council will provide a suitable house or 
pay a rent allowance in lieu thereof in accord- 
ance with Police Regulations. 

The appointment will be subject to the Police 
Regulations and may be terminated by three 
months’ notice on the part of the successful 
applicant. The person appointed will be 
required to reside within the Borough and to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of 
the office and to undertake such duties from 
time to time as may be properly assigned to 


| him in addition to his ordinary police duties. 


He will be required to pass a satisfactory 
medical examination. 

Applications (on forms obtainable from my 
office), together with copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, in an _ envelope 
endorsed “* Chief Constable,’ must be received 
by the undersigned not later than 12 noon on 
Saturday, October 23, 1954. 

Canvassing in any form is strictly prohibited 
and will be deemed a disqualificaton. 

N. P. LESTER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Hastings. 


Boroucu OF BARKING 


ASSISTANT Solicitor required, commencing 
salary, within Grade VI/VII, according to 
experience. Applications, including the names 
of two referees, to be received by the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Barking, on or before 
October 9, 1954. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO Chartered Surveyors, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 20685. 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand. Falmouth. 
Tel 189 and 1308 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L BALDOCK,B.Sc., A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 

EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth. 

ILFRACOMBE, COMBEMARTIN, WOOLA- 
COMBE.—GREEN, F.V.l., F.F.B, F.CILA, Estate 
Agent, Auctioneer, Valuer. Tel. Business 973. Home 800. 
lifracombe. 


ESSEX 


'LFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. ILFord 220! 
(3 lines) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS. F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L, Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 13/15 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromley 
RAY. 0185/7 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices at 
3 Market Square, Dover; || Queen Street, Deal; 4 Se 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


LANCASHIRE 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—LOWDEN & 
THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors Est 
18-24 Cornwallis Street. Tel. Barrow 364 


POSTLE- 
1869. 


LANCASHIRE—(contd.) 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567 

LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid. Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 

Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel CENtral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.AL.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. S851 x SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(E.A.L.) LTD. 





“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W I. 
end at Si DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H. W. SHAW, P.P.C.1A., F.ALP.A., F.V.1. 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel. 
Wil. 3836/7. 


ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116. 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles ti Street, St. 
James's Square, London, S.W.!. WHitehall 3911 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Ese. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 

WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CAiMonbury 2487/8/9 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., Markham House, 138a 
Kings Road, $.W.3. Tel. KENsington 9894. Also in 
Sloane Street, $.W.!. Tel. SLOane 189! 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
ETC.—KING & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
725 Green Lanes, N.2!. LAB. 1137. Head Office 71 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON & CHAPMAN, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 162 High Street. Tel. 
HOU 1184 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206. 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 


ESHER.— W. J. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12 


GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8. 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO., Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Station Road West, Oxted. Tel 
and at East Grinstead, Sussex 


SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.A.L.P.A,, 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 57 
Victoria Road. Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


Valuers and 
870/1, 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 


BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton!. Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines). 
And at London 


WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines. 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants). 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.\., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel. 
MiDiand 681 1/2. 
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similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory homes are receiving education, 
moral training and spiritual guidance which will fit them to take their 
places as worthy citizens in the world. 


Please help the Society in this important work. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


H.M. The Queen. 


Patron 


President : 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


TRAINING SHIP 
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